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I. 



BACKGROUND 



Two major lectures are presented ar.nually by the University of Pittsburgh's 
School of Education - the Horace Mann Lecture Series and the Paul Masoner Inter- 
national Education Lecture Series. 

This pubiication includes eight talks from the submitted manuscripts that 
were presented at these lectures from 1972 to 1978. 

Talks <l&t were, presented at the Horace Mann Lecture Series mclude: Educa- 
tion for Li^lJSrby Barbara Sizemore, Superintendent of Schools, Washington. 
D C; Language in Education: Forward to Fundamentals by Del! Hathaway Hymes, 
Dean, Graduate School of Education, University of Pennsylvania; Education in the 
Humane Community by Keith Ooldhammer, Dean. College of Education, Michigan 
State University, and Educational Research and School Practice: An Historical Per- 
spective by Patricia A. Graham, Director, National institute of Education. 

Lectures that were presented at the Paul Masoner International Education 
Series Include: International Aspects of FMucation by the Right Honorable Thomas 
Frederick Peart, M.P., United Kingdom; Education and Vevelopment: A Reapprais- 
al by Martin Conroy, Stanfrrd University; and International Education: Problems 
and Prospects by Shou-Sheng Hsueh, Director of International Asian Studies Pro- 
gramme, The Chinese University of Hong Kong. 

The talk by William H.E. Johnson, Professor of Education, and faculty mem- 
ber of the School of Education, University of Pittsburgh, on The Development of 
Soviet Society: Perspectives from Educational Experience was presented at the Ed- 
uca^on Day Program which preceded Dr. Conroy's talk at the Paul Masoner Inter- 
nationa! Lecture. 

No manuscript was available for the talk by Philip H. Coombs, Vice Ch *an 
and Director of Strategy Studies, International Council for Education Develop- 
ment, on Wfwt Lies Ahead for Education in Developing Countries. 

Many of the talks that were given at the Horace Mann Lecture Series prior to 
1972 weie published by the University of Pittsburgh Press. 



FOREWORD 



The School of EducatiuiL in cooperation with the School of Education 
Alumni, is plca,sed to present tftSs collection of lectures that address a variety of 
educational trends, issues, and concerns. As the reader will note, each year an at- 
tempt is made to highlight lecturers, who address topics of interest to the broad 
educational community, including the University and the public and private school 
audience. This collection of lectures results from the School's desire to capture, 
through the printed word, presentations by these outstanding educators. We hope 
the readers will be able to incorporate these printed lectures into their ongoing edu- 
cational endeavors, including classe:, seminars, research efforts, or committees. We 
trust that our readers will appreciate revisiting these lectures through this publica- 
tion, 

Wilma B. Smith 
School of Education 
1979 
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HORACE MANN LECTURE SERIES 



The Horace Mann Lecture Series is presented each year by the School of Edu- 
cation in recognition of Mann's matchless service to the American public school 
system and to heighten the awareness of today*s educational community to the 
continuous challenges that must be met. Inaugurated in 1953, the lectun» series 
aims to promote the continued profesisional renewal activities of the School's facul- 
ty , students, and alumni. 

The magnitude of Horace Mann's (17964859) services to education must be 
reemphasized and kept alive so that this generation can better understand the pur- 
pose and function of a free public school system in American democracy and a 
reaffirmation of faith in free schools. His boundless energy, coupled with a brilliant 
and penetrating mind, focused the attention of the citizens of his era on the need 
for the improvement and support of public schools. He, more than any other, can 
truly be called "Father of the American Public School System/* 

If ever there was a cause, if ever there can be a cause, worthy to be 
upheld by all of toil or sacrifice that the human hand or heart can en- 
dure, it is the cause of Education. It has intrinsic and indestructible 
merits. It holds the welfare of mankind in its embrace, as the protecting 
arms of a mothei holds her infant to ber bosom. ^Horace Mann 

By reemphasizing and keeping alive the ideas of Homce Mann which he ade- 
quately stated and portrayed to the American public school system, we are given 
the opportunity to pause and reflect on the present and future challenges ani man- 
dates for which we are held accountable. 

Noted educators are invited to speak on present-day educational activities and 
outcome. Individuals who attend these lectures have the opportunity to incor- 
por^-^ .1,1- ideas and challenges into the ongoing planning processes and^ activities 
within the ^^.,oo\ and the larger educational arena. 
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PAUL MASONER INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION LECTURE SERIES 



A series of lectui^s emphasizing the intemationai aspects of education was 
initiated by the School of Education in 1972 to honor Paul H, Masoner for his 18 
years of service as Dean of the School of Education, and for his outstanding contri- 
butions in international education. Distinguished scholars and leaders from the in- 
ternational community are invited each year to present their views on the signifi- 
cance of international issues with reference to higher education. 

Since his retirement as Dean, Dr. Masoner expanded his role in international 
"■'study programs by continuing to serve the University of Pittsburgh as Director of 
the University Center for tntemational Studies' Office of Special Programs, and as a 
faculty member of the Program in Higher Education. Included in his many inter- 
national education endeavors has been research and study in the field of nonformal 
education for rural development in South America. He has visited schools, univer- 
sities, and education ministries in more than fifty countries. 

Dr. Masoner held various positions teacher, counselor, and administrator in 
the Pennsylvania and the Ohio Public SchcMJls before accepting a position at the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1945. He was appointed Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion in 1955. 

He has been a member of local, national, and international educational and 
professional organizations. Dr. Masoner has held office and has been otherwise 
honored by many of these organisations. In 1977, he was made Honorary Fellow of 
the College of Preceptors in England. His mc^t recent professional honors were his 
election to the presidency of the International Council of Education for Teaching, 
and hU appointment as consultant to the U.S. Agency for International Develop- 
ment on education program development in Korea. 

The Honorary Degree awarded to Dr. Masoner at Hanyang University (Seoul, 
Korea ) in February 1978, sums up his untiring efforts on behalf of students and 
faculty throughout the worid. The diploma from Hanyang University states: 

In recognition of his lifelong devotion and dedication to the develop- 
ment of education in the worid, and particularly his outstanding contri- 
butions in promoting the educational and cultural exchange between 
tiit^ Republic of Korea and the VS. of America. 

Dr. Masoner received his B.A. and M.A. from Ohio State University, and his 
Pb;D. from the University of Pitt^urgh. 

Through the annual Paul Masoner International Education lectures,, faculty, 
staff, students, aiumni, and friends the School of Education have the oppor- 
tunity to become Involved in projects to foster better world relations and educa' 
tlon« 
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SPEAKERS 

^- • 

The Right Honorable Thomas Frederick Peart has been a member of Parlia- 
ment in the United Kingdom since 1945. During his tenure of aimc^t 30 years in 
the House of Commons he has served as a leading spokesman in behalf of educa- 
tion. A strong supporter of Anglo-American cooperation, has visited the United 
States on government and semi-official business. Mr. Peart's services to the United 
Kingdom included Leader of the House of Commons; Lord President of the Coun- 
cil; representative at the Council of Europe; Opposition Spokesman on Education, ^ 
Science and Agriculture; Privy Councillor; and Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries, 
i«nd Food. 

Mr. Peart received his Bachelor of Science and Post-graduate Diploma in Edu- 
cation from the Uni^ei^ity of Durham where he held the position of President of 
the Durham University Union Society. * 

Barbara A, Sizemore, Superintendent of Public Schools, District of Columbia, 
at the time of her presentation in 1975, presently holds an appointment as 
Associate Professor, Department of Black Studies, University of Pittsburgh. 

Her professional activities included positions as public school teacher; instruct 
tor, Northeastern Illinois State College; Director, Woodlawn Experimental Schools 
Project; Coordinator for Proposal Development, Chicago Public Schools; and 
Associate Secretary, American Association of School Administrators. She has 
served as educational consultant to numerous projects, offices, and programs. 

Ms. Skemore has authored chapters tn edited books and contributed numer- 
ous articles in educitlonal periodicals. She received her B.A. and M.A, degiws from 
Northwestern University, and is presently a candidate for the Ph,D, degree ^rom the 
Unlvenlty of Chicago in the fkid of educational administration with special inter* 
eats in sociology and urban affairs. §he holds Honorary Doctorate degrees from 
Delaware State College; Centra! State University, Xenia, Ohio; and Baltimore Col- 
lege of the Bible. 

Martin Conroy, Associate professor of education and economics at Stanford 
University, Is an associ^tte of the Center for Economic Studies in Palo Alto^Jfe is 
chairman of the International Development "Education Program, and Director of the 
Latin American Fellowship Program, School of Education at Stanford. Before 
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coming to Stanford, Dr. Camoy was a research associate at .the Brookings Institu- 
tion, where he wrote extensively on I^tii) American trade and economic integras 
tion. 

Dr. Carnoy authored numerous articles and books on economic development 
and on the rob of education in the development process, including Industrialization 
in a iMtin American Common Market, Schooling in a Corporate Society, Education 
as cultural Imperialism, and The Limits of Educational Reform. He completed a 
monograph on economic change and educational refoim in Cuba. 

Dr. Camoy received his B.S. in electrical engineering from the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, and the M.A. and Ph.D. clegrees from the University of Chicago 
in economics. 

Oell Hathaway Hymes, Dean, School of Education, Usf^ersity of Pennsyl- 
vania, is a distinguished scholar in linguistics, anthropology, folklore, and educa- 
tion. His scholarly concerns for the understanding of human language and speech 
activity ^n social and cultural context have'-had significant impact both in lingtiistic 
theory and educational practice. Karly studies of the language of Oregon's Chinook 
Indians led into a professional career which demonstrated the integration of linguis- 
tic theory and academic applications of that iheory to practical social programs. 
Attempts to practice linguistic research in classrooms not only served to redirect 
teachers' understandings of students' language learning activities, but contributed to 
jiJis own reconceptuali/.ation of language and linguistic theory. 

William HE. Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Education, University of Pitts- 
Jfurgh {1956-1976), has been a visiting lecturer at a number of American and Euro- 
pean universities, and presented talks at professional meetings thmughout the 
world. He has visited the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, frequently acting as 
academic leader for study tours sponsored by the National Education Association, 
the Comparati e and International Education Society, and the University of Pitts- 
burgh. His study of the influence of the Soviet Union on education in the other 
socialist countries was sponsored and published by the U.S. Office of Education. 

During Worid War II, Dr Johnson served a*; Chief of the Russian political 
Department in U.S, Military Intelligence, and was involved in the shipment, of 
Lend-lease supplies to the Soviet Union. He served as national president of the His- 
tory of Education Society, and ^.hairman of the Phi Delta Kappa Commission on 
International Education. Dr, Johnson received his A.B. and M.A. from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, and his Ph,D. from Columbia University. 

Keith Goldhammer, Dean of the College of Education at Michigan State Uni- 
\^;rBty sJnce 1972, reci^ived his Ph.D. from the University of Oregon in the fields of 
Educational Administration and Sociology of Education. Dr. (Joldhammer's re- 
search Includes extensive local and national study for the improvement of educa- 
'xl administration. 

Patricia Albjerg Graham was appointed Director of the National Institute of 
Education in 1977 by President Carter. She is on leave from her {K>sition as profes- 
sor at the Harvard Graduate School of Education. 

Positions held by Dr. Graham include lecturer at the Indiana University^ 
School of Education, visiting professor at Northern Michigan University, and pro-^ 
fessor of history and education at Teachers College of Columbia Unl\^rsity. She has 
served as Dean of the Radcliffe Institute and Vi«^-pre*id^nt of Radclnfe College. As 
Director of Barnard College's Education Program, Dr. Graham worked closely with 
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teachers tnd administrators in'ManhatUn and the, Bronx In assisting beginning , 
teachers in their schools. In 1972-73 she was awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship, 
j Dr. Graham has authored numerous books and krticles on a Wide range of 
Itopfc^ on the history and current practices of education. She received her Ph.D. 
Columbia University and her B.S. and M.S. degrees from Purdue University. 

ShoU'Sheng Hsueh, Director of International AsiaSn Studies Programme at The 
Chinese University of Hong-Kong, also holds the positions of Chaif Professorpf 
Government and Public Administration, Hfead of United College, and Alfectof of 
Public Affairs Research Centre. • ^ ^ . 

Dr. Hsueh has served in research and lecturing capacities with the govemmept 
.of the United Kinedom, University of Hong-Kong, and with the Eastern Regional 
' Organization for Public Administration. He held visiting scholar roles at Oxford and 
the State University of the Phillippines, and served as Vice-Chancellor of Nanyang 
Univereity in Singapore for three years. 

Dr. Hsueh authored numerous articles and- books on political science, public 
administration, social and economic development, technology transfer strategies, 
and university administration, which have been published in Korea, United States, 
Iran, France, Vietnam, Switzerland^ India, Thialand, and Belgium. He has partici- 
pated in over 51 international academic conferences and activities. In 1975, Dr. 
Hsueh was appointed United Naions Consultant at the As!un Centre for Develop- 
ment Administration, and served as member of the AdmFn strative Board of Associ- 
ation of Sojatheast Asian Institutions of Higher Learning. , 

Dr.lfeueh received the B.A. degree from Yeriching University in Peking, irfTd 
the Lie. es Science Politique 2j3d Doc. es Science Politique from the University of 
Geneva, 
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Introduction 

This evening I am addressing a distinguished audience, sophisticated in the 
arts of education, in a famous University and in a great City and State. Should I 
talk to you about problems which so often catch the Press and Television head- 
lines? For example: Student Unrest, Violence on the Campus^ Jie Drug Scene, Uie 
Permissive Society, Pornography, Women's Lib, the Effects of Urbanization, and 
Alienation, just to name a few. These are serious problems, each in turn deserving 
close analysis, scrutiny and debate. But are they not in ^me way the manifestation 
of the neurosis of the more affluent societies? That is why I prefer to address 
myself to some of the more fundamental problems concerning world education. 
Have we failed to harness the idealism, the promise, and the aspirations boni out of 
the aftermath of war? Do those two great concepts of freedom and democracy 
mean anything to a new generation that did not experience the holocaust of 
1939-1945? Does the Jefferson concept uf the role of education in an evolving 
democracy still hold? Have we really escaped from our violent past? It is not easy 
to-^give* complete answers to the questions I have ptxied. Perhaps we make too much 
of the crisis of 19394945; perhaps we should regard it as an ugly interiude best 
forgotten. This would be too easy! Even now as I look at the world scene I believe 
that our society hm still not recovered from the traumatic shocks of that war 
period, on the other hand we must not underestimate or devalue the feeling of hope 
and Idealism that gripped and inspired the peoples of the world woen peace came. 
Neither should we underestimate the great potential of science and technology 
which if used for peaceful purposes could dramatically change the pdltical and 
social scene. For out of the horror of HirosHlma emerged the hamessli^ of nuclear 
fission npd subsequently all the possibilities of nuclear fusion; out of modem artll* 
lery-roclet guns and guided rals^l^ csme the reality of spw^e ships, exploring new 
worlds as man quests for new adventures. A new pmt war period followed revealing 
new political attitudes, new political alignments and new power groupings. Who 
would have thought that the Rusdan peoples would suddenly reject Stalinism, or 
that an American President would discuss with Mao Tse4ung in Peking, or that 
Britain oncje the leader of a great Empire wmild seek its future in the economic 
autaricy of the Ekiropeaii Economic Community. Who would have thought that 
after 1946 nations and peoples would still jesort to violence and war as in the 
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Middle East, Korea, Vietnam, Congo, Nigeria, India and Pakistan. Again the out- 
burst of violence and hate which sickens me as I watch the tragedy of Northern 
Ireland; the sadness of the Munich Olympics: and the tragedy of Uganda where 
racism raises its ugly head to mar the African political scene. 

You may well ask what has all this to do with Education? My straight answer 
—Everything! Education i*as to operate against the background of historical events. 
It can help to shape those events but it also is conditioned by them. Unfortunately 
too often its problems are measun^d in a purely narrow nationalists context. I am 
not suggesting that when I advocate a broader approach to Education that we 
should ignore the policies and practices of our national groupings: country, state, 
town, or village. Moreover, there are major educational problems within each and 
every educational sv-stem, for example: priority of resources for each sector, reform 
of Secondary Education, the relationship between private and public education, the 
place of ibc deprived and disabled child, and the reform of the curricula. Many of 
these problems are common to all countries. Here and there are differences in 
emphasis and approach which inevitably arise for historcal reasons affecting the 
rate and progress of educational development. 

This evening 1 must look at the worid scene. The first great event in the post 
war period which has had a profound effect on worid educational development was 
the birth and creation of the United Nations Organizations. The United Nations has 
its critics. There are cynics who think of it in terms of the old League of Nations, 
and rejoitT in its inability on occasions to curb aggression between member states. 
They argue, ''Man will never change. War will be with us always. Then why waste 
resourcesf It is a viewpoint that I reject. Whatever its faults and limitations, the 
very existence of the United Nations Organization is a positive force for peace and 
better international relations and understanding. It continually beckons Govern- 
ments and peoples to use n^ason and argument Instead of focce and aggression. It is 
a worid forum for sensible debate and discussion. Its very existence is fundamental 
to a positive developme^it of international law and order. 

If one carefully examines and scrutinizes the work of the United Nations 
Organization one cannot but fail to appreciate and admire the role of the Special- 
ized Agencies and particulariy ibc^v concerned with Education, The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization is the most important Rene 
Maheu, the distinguished Director-General of UNESCO, in a preface to a booklet 
"Partnei^ for Peace,** published by the United Nations in 1970, states the aims and 
purposes of UNESCO. 

For so far as UNESCO^and indeed under the terms of its Constitution 
—education, sc»ience, culture, and information are not ends in them- 
selves, but the means or methods of waging an intellectual and moral 
campaign in the interests of peace and international understanding. 

i 

True peace, however, can exist among States only if it is based on 
Inspect for justice in relation to the individuals of whom nations are 
composed. UNESCO hm never ceased to strive for the effective recog- 
nition of every individuaPs right, regardless of race, sex, language, or 
religion, to learn, to acquia^ information, to enter into the heritage of 
values bequeathed to us by past generations and to share in the progress 
of knowledge." 

Rene Maheu's eloquent words reinforce the preamble to the Constitution of 
UNESCO which sUtes: 
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International Aspects of Education 



Since ware begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be constructed 

Ignorance of each other's ways and lives has been a common cause 
throughout the history of mankind of that suspicion and mistrust be- 
tween the peoples of the worid through which their differences have all 
too often broken into war. 

This is what education is all about. 

I wish to pay tribute to the work of UNESCO and all those distinguished 
international civil servants, from the Director-General down to the humble clerk 
and typist who make up its Secretariat, and also those who do fieW in so 
many countries throughout the *orid. UNESCO's work is fundamental to that of 
United NaUons. As Tones Bodet, a Conner Director-General declared when address- 
ing an educational conference in Beirut and speaking on the need to stimulate 
education in human rights, that UNESCO was the wortd's "ever wakeful con- 
science" and the United Nations as the "body politic of a new world His ttescnp- 
tion still holds true today. This former Foreign Minister of Mexico and also Minister 
of Education had an important influence on the work of UNESCO. Undoubted y 
his Mexican Ministerial experience stood him in good stead and enabled him to 
reconcile the interests of the less developed countries with varying degrees of eco- 
nomic development. He was able to define UNESCO's task m the Held of funda- 
mental education and also to recognize that UNESCO's work should be associated 
with the development of agricultural production and improved health conditions 
through the work of other international agencies. Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tions and the Worid Health Organization. ^. , u„ 

Ever since I have had the honour to be invited to deliver this afdress 1 have 
literally poured over thousands of words concerning the work of UNbbCO and 
other related international bodies. It is only natural that my approach is that of a 
poliUcian long concerned with Educational and Agricultural matters. The more 1 
look at the Internationa! scene the more I am convinced that we should concentrate 
our efforts conquering two great evils which fmstrate and hinder the development 
of education and worid peace. These two great evils are-still Illiteracy and Hunger 
Let us take illiteracy firet. In the United Nations 1970 Report on the Worid 
Situation we had the stark statement: 

According to a recent UNESCO estimate, there are 783 million adults 
in the world today who are totally illiterate-an increase of 48 million 
since 1960. Unless special measures are taken, it is further estimated 
that this number will increase to more than 800 million in 1980. 

However, the Illiteracy rate has fallen from 39.3 per cent in 1960 to 
34,2 per cent in 1970 and is expected to fall to about 29 per cent n 
1980 The increase in the absolute number of adult illiterates is mainly 
due to the enormous population explosion in the period-1,870 million 
adults in 1960 and 2,287 million adulte in 1970. The main reiuons 
where illiteracy is prevalent are all the countries in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, where school enrollment Is lowest and drop-out rates of 
boys and giris from regular school highest. Usually those who are most 
affected by illiteracy are women. Forty per cent of the world s women 
are completely Illiterate as contrasted with 28 per cent of the men. 
Rural areas form the largest reservoir of Illiteracy. 

What an immense problem! It is a problem that remains acute because of the 
terrific population increase. In order to combat Illiteracy the introduction of uni- 
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veisa* primary education would be a major step forward. Many countries have 
introduced mass illiteracy campaigns, but according to UNESCO experience, even 
these brave efforts have not produced satisfactory results. Nevertheless, such cam- 
paigns must be pen^veivd. However, I strongly believe that we will not conquer 
illiteracy simply by pumping direct aid into backward countries. There must be 
wider ec onomic and social planning involving industrialization and ^ricultural pro- 
duction and development. This poses another problem. In order to mdustrialize 
there must be available qualified and specialized manpower at all levels, but here we 
face a dilemma. From when? does the trained personnel come? Specialists of the 
required kind are in short supply, and their period of training is a long one. In the 
least developed parts of tne world where agriculture needs to be expanded and 
modernised the problem is even more acute. The development of agriculture can 
only be achieved by the provision of appropriate vocational training and raising the 
basic levels of knowledge. Thus if we are to stimulate both industry and agriculture 
in the underdeveloped parts of the world, we need to invest more in education. 
Investment in education is sound business, but It must be linked to a development 
plan. Inevitably in that plan the key to its success will the role of the individual 
teacher. The teacher may be helped with new sophisticated teaching methods and 
the use of the mcxJem media of mass communication, television and sound radio; 
but in the end, it is the quality of the teacher's personality, character and leadership 
that counts. It is for this reason that teacher supply and the ratio of teachers to 
pupils are decisive. If we examine past statistics on teacher supply we find that in 
1967-68 it was estimated thai for 480 million students in primary, secondary and 
higher education, then* were neariy 18 million teachers. Since 1960-61 the world 
average annua! growth in teaching staff has been estimated at 3,5 per cent at the 
primarv* level, 6.6 per cent at the secondary level, and 8.1 per cent at the higher 
level. However the ratio of teachere to pupils has actually decreased since 1960-61, 
when it was estimated to be 1:30 and in 1967-68 it was 1:31. This means that the 
total enrollment of pupils has increased faster than the number of teachers. There is 
no doubt that education development has and is being frustrated by the worid 
population explosion. This explosion pressed hard on the developing and backward 
countries, and acts as a brake on the raising standards of living so urge itly needed. 

I dislike using too many figures and statistics, but the 1970 United Nations 
Report on the Worid Situation presented some interesting information. The Report 
gave projections of the worid population and the proportion of those living in the 
more developed and less developed regions of the world, 

TABLE 1 

Projection of Worid Population 19654985 
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The annua! average rate of increase in the more developed regions 
would be l.O-l.l per cent. In the less developed regions it would be 
2 4-2.5 per cent The world's combined population, therefore, would bj 
increasing annually by 2.0-2.1 per cent throughout this period. 

Within these global totals there will be considerable regional differences. The Re- 
port further states: 

Whereas these projections remain debatable in numerous respects, it is 
significant that they suggest a higher rate of world population growth 
during the 1970's than has prevailed in any preceding penod fo lowed 
by gradual slow-downs thereafter. Thus the Second United Nations 
Envelopment Decade, from 1970 to 1980. may witness the fastest, 
growth of human membcre in all the history of mankind. 

I have not the time to discuss or analyze these figures and projections; neither 
would it be right for me to suggest the ways and means to prevent a population 
explosion. Such a subject would make for fascinating debate and argument andno 
doubt from the audience would emerge a modem Malthus ready to do battle. 'Hie 
simple fact we have to face is that every year many more children are born into the 
world and they will have to be educated. Moreover millions of these children will 
be denied the right to educational opportunity. This represents one of the gieatfst 
challenges of our time. We are all involved. This is not a matter solely for the 
United Nations, UNESCO, and individual Goverr.ments, it concerns us all 

I now turn to the second evil-Hunger. Hunger is much harder to define than 
illiteracy The child or adult who can neither read or write can be easily identified. 
But with' Hunger it is different, it can reveal itself in many ways. Josue De Castro m 
his classic of the Fifties, "Geography of Hunger" writes: 

Hunger is an extremely variable phenomenon. It can exist as acute 
starvation, turning its victims into veritable living skeletons, or it can 
work insidiously to produce subtle chronic deficiencies almost without 
outward sign. Between these extremes it can attack mankind m many 
strange and spectacular disguises. There is a whole gamut of the degree 
of hunger, and its various effects on mankind make up an intncate and 
complicated history. 

This evil does concern educaUon; the stark fact Is that one cannot effectively 
and properly teach starving hungry children. We who live in the more affluent parts 
of the worid should not be too smug about this, for in the Twenties and Thirties 
many of the richer countries of the worid tolerated within their own natumal 
boundaries a situation which led to children being deprived of essential foodstuffs 
for normal healthy growth. It w» then called Malnutrition-a euphemUtic term for 
starvation. Even today in the industrial countries of Western Europe, ncluding my 
own country, one can see the legacy it has left in tim physiques of older men and 
women In Oie post war period much of this problem was tacHed by wise social and 
economic planning. I also do not underestimate the generous aid the American 
Government and peoples gave to those parts of the worid which ^vajd by 
war The new Europe owes much to the Maishall Plan. But even today despite 
considerable progress, for many children of the worid, starvation and deprivation 
dominate their lives. It is in this atmosphere that sound educational advance is 
frustrated It is to the credit of the United Nations and the Specialized agencies, 
especially the Food and Agriculture Organization, that this problem is being tack- 
ted However, there is still the widening gap of food consumption between the more 
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developed and less developed regions of the worid, and the existence of near famine 
* toftditions over parts of Africa and Asia. 

Only recently in September of this year (1972), the Food and Agriculture 
Oi^anization produced an interim report on the present wnrid situation. It stated 
that last year, 1971, the worlds uuderdeveloped nations were only able to increase 
their agricultural output by 2 percent. This would not enable them to feed ade- 
quately more than twoihirds to three quarters of their respective people. The Food 
and Agriculture Oiiganization also estimated that up to 500 million people are 
suffering from malnutrition and as long as 15 yeare ago. As low agriculture produc- 
tion increases in the underdevelopi^d countries many of the developed countries 
have produced surpluses. In the United States and Canada, agricultural production 
increased by 8 per cent It could well be argued that the richer nations have become 
richer and the poor nations poorer. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization believes that countries themselves 
should be encouraged to provide adequate food supplies for their rapidly growing 
populations. Thus Agricultural Development has become Priority #1, and to achieve 
the necessary progress arising cut of such a plan, Education must also have a similar 
priority. Educational and Agricultural Development are Inextricably connected. 
The close and symbiotic relationship between Education and Agriculture can be 
further related to the important work of the Wcrid Food Program. Ever since its 
conception in 1963, the Worid Program over the years has channeled resources into 
education. These resources have covered many projects for the improvement of 
primary, secondaiy, technical and teacher training. This year's report of the Dir- 
ector-General on the activities of the Organization in 1971, stated that the total 
cost of Worid Food Program assisted projects coming within the field of UNESCO's 
competence will amount to about 226,300,000 U.S. dollars for 197 172. Approxi- 
mately the same as for the year 1969-70. 

In the recent period of March and April 1972, seven projects for economic 
and social development in six countries have been approved; for example, Brazil is 
to have help for a school feeding project. The Brazilian Government is increasing its 
investment in education; and as part of the effort to attract more rh'rldren to 
school, is providing school meals to about 11 million children througho»»t the 
country. Another example Is Costa Rica. This country is to receive a grant of 
66,000 dollars worth of Worid Food Program Food to help expand the national 
institute for vocational training, which provides three year technical training 
courses over a wide field of activities. World Food Program is to supply food to the 
institute's canteen so enabling students to have an adequate diet. It is estimated 
that over a five year period approximately 700 students a year will benefit. 

I defend the giving of Uie aid I have just described. Itowever, 1 stress that the 
mos^ effective aid is that which is part of a comprehensive plan for a particular 
region. Again in such a plan the development of Agricultural Education and Science 
must have a high priority. It Is interesting to note that UNESCO has only just 
completed its first study on the historical process of development in agricultural 
education as a factor in socioeconomic development in selected Asian countries. I 
undeistand a similar study is being made in selected African countries. Moreover, 
V "then? is now an active FAO/UNESCO/ILO Joint Advisory Committee on Agricul- 
tural Education, Science and Training, which actively seeks to plan and coordinate 
the activitiFs of the thrt>e agencies in the interests of Agricultural Education. 

I wish to quote a UNESCO document "Agriculture and General Education,'' 

1971: 

Economists and government planneis alike have come to realize that no 
truly balanced national development is possible if the rural sector of the 
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economv remains backward. Yet, as developing nations and intema- 
Uonal orcanizations pursue plans for rural transformation and progress^ 
Uie rol? of eSication remaim one of the most delicate, challenging and 
ImiMjrtant factors in the toUl pattern. 

niese words emph^lze the importance Education m Rural Development, 
whether in the more developed regions or less developed regions ..^^^ . 

In the United States there is now a grow.ng awareness of the importance ot 
Rural Development work and the consequential need to improve educational stand- 
ards, esppcially higher agricultural education. Educational facilities and pPPOrtuni- 
Ues in Rural Areas should compare favorably with those offered m Urban and 
Industrial areas. This may sound obvious, but too often has Rural Developmeni and 
Rural Education been neglected. It is pleasing to note that distinguished academi- 
cians like Professor Gale Johnson. Professor of Economics at the Univereity of 
Chicago have been doing considerable work and research on this subject. Again only 
recently in Chicago. May 9, 1972. Mr. Don Paarlberg, Director of Apcultural 
Economics. United States Department of Agriculture, speaking at a conference on 
Rural Development elaborated on this theme of Rural Development and pointed 
out that the United States Rural Development scheme supported by various govern- 
ment departments had over a period of 15 years grown from small beginnings to a 
total of about 20 million dollars. On September 1. 1972. the Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture, Mr. Earl Butz presented the Department of Agncul- 
ture's Third Annual Report on Information and Technical Assistance to Congress. 
The report makes fascinating reading for it concerns the United States Rural Devel- 
opment Campaign and the work of numerous rural development committees 
throughout the country. 1 am glad to say that Pennsylvania is frequently mentioned 
in the report. It is refreshing to discover that the United States is devoting more 
resources to revitalizing rural America. . j • , 

I am always tempted to follow some agricultural theme; but I must desist, 
except to say briefly, increased World food production, the free flow qf agricultural 
products with the lessening of trade and specific tarrif barriers would offer more 
hope and prosperity to the poorer countries of the world thus enabling Uiern to 
build up their economies which is so essential if ^hey are to defeat the evils of 
illiteracy and the scourge of hunger and poverty. This battle must be won, for if we 
lose we must recognize there can be no peace out of hunger and poverty. 

But overall there is the overriding factor- what is it all about, what do we 
mean by education. What are its aims and purposes. I will attempt to give a short 
answer. The fundamental aim of education should^.be to develop to the full the 
creative abilities of every child. It is for this reason that the teacher-child or pupil 
relationship is of paramount importance. We can have fine new schools, spa^ious 
classrooms, sophisticated laboratories, gymnasia and playing fields, but all wou d be 
of no avail unless you h-ve good teachere. Furthermore the late Professor Alford 
North Whitehead who was a distinguished mathemaUcian and philosopher wrote m 
his book THE AIMS OF EDUCATION the following, "Moral education is impossi- 
ble without the habitual vision of greatness." This is why education should encour- 
age the search for excellence. But let this quality of excellence be linked with the 
search for tnith through the development of a healthy skepticism. It is as well to 
remember that the school is a microcosm of the society outside. It is for this reason 
that we as democraU should be concerned with furthering the spirit of tolerance 
and freedom along with international understanding. Education in the best sense 
can only flourish in a democratic society. This was expressed eloquently by Dean 
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Paul Masoner in his Horac«» Mann Lecture in 1963, When he said, *'A commitment 
to the democratic ethic, with its concern for the dignity of man, for a free society^ 
and for universal public education, is an important component of the competence 
we se^k/* In the final analy^s democracy is only as good as its educational sys- 
tem—which should based on frendom and equality. As a politician 1 am a 
democrat I believe in the right to disagree, the right to say no, ^tl:e right to 
challenge all systems and beliefs which frustrate the dignity of man. If we have 
vision and purpose, we can create the revolution of rising human expectations in 
this centuiy. 
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It Is with gn>at pleasure that I join the long hne of distinguished lecturers who 
have contributed to the Horace Mann Lecturer of the School of Education of the 
University of Pittsburgh. Additionally, it is gratifying to be back with my friends, 
c personal and professional, who have given me assistance ^nd e«couragement during 
my tenure as Superint . ndent of the D.C. Public Schools: Dean Kelly, Dr, Obong, 
Dr Smith, Dr. Wynn and many others. Moreover, I believe that this is an extremely 
significant time for us to be so engaged since the public's confidence in public edu- 
cation is waning and their attention is diverted. 

In consideration of this gravity, I have chosen the topic "Education for Liber- 
. stion," to emphasis the importance of education to the protection of the great 
civil, political and social rights which we cherish and to remind us that the price of 
freedom is, indeed, eternal vigilance. This protection and vigilance depends on the 
creation' aM maintenance of an educated and welMnformed citizenry an^ polity. 

Liberation is the act of freeing and of releasing from bondage or prison. It is 
also the state or condition of being free. Being free of course is relative to the free- 
dom of others. David Hawkins. explains that for us in his seminal work, "Human 
Nature and the Scope of Ef^'ication/'^ He says that there are three postulates of 
human naiure: "men are equal, men are free and men are rational," He charac- 
terizes these propositions as "the bacHbone of modem political theory'' and sets 
foriOi the major consequences of this tradition : 

Without equality among men there is no profound problem of politics; 
the obviously superior would rule. Without freedom there Is no deep 
piobiem of how the nffers can rule; they vrfll rule by forc^ or by 
« psychotoi^cayBtolnylation. Without rationality there is no alternative 
to force or manipui«tio<Mno meaningful debate over ends, no problem 
of consent or conaem^ts.^ 

Hawkins questionis whether or not one can deHne the central problems of education 
theory and reteareh without considemtion of these oi^rvations. 

Certainly, Black Americans have been searching for a solution to the prob- 
terns of equality, equity,' and equal access, all commmly subsumed under the strug^ 
gie for justice underf^rdlng the Civil Rigbta Movement. Because men are often **pro* 
fottiuny unequal, unfree and irrational*' tl*e above poatuUta have been classified as 
^ roonl rather than descriptive. . . •'a hoped-for view of a case. . ."^ This hoped for- 
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view propeU us to the consideration of the principles of justice. Rawls defines jus- 
tice in two principles: 

First: each penuin is to have an equal right to the most extensive basic 
liberty compatible with a similar liberty for others. Secondly: social 
and economic inequalities ar? to be arranged so that they are both rea* 
sonabiy 'expecied to be to everyone's advantage, and attached to post* . 
tion* and offices o|:en to all. There are, or cour^, two ambiguous 
phrases in the second principle, namely, "Everyone's advantage ' and 
^*Open to all." 

The second principle poplies to the distribution of income and 
wealth and to the design of organizations that make use of differences 
in authority and chains of command. While the distribution of wealth 
need not be equal, it must be to everyone *s advantage, and at the same 
time, petitions of authority and offices of command must be acces^ble 
to all. One applies the second principle by holding the positions open, 
and subject to this constraint, arraiigof^ social and economic inequalities 
so that everyone benefits.^ 

The focus of Uie Civil Rights Movement has moved to the second principle during 
the I970's. uSrfng the 1950's the emphasis was on civil rights; during the 19&J's 
there was a shift to political rights. In the 1970's action moved toward social 
rights. , ,the right to employment, good health care and quality education. So free, 
dom, the concept central to liberation Is dependent on equality and ratioi.ality, and 
equality is established through justice. 

Such an argument clarifies the existence of the Court in educational decision- 
making today. Because educators have defaulted in their mipontlfoility to tmtitu* 
tionalize equity, equality and equal access, the people have clamored for justice in 
the courts* The courts have responded and ordered a more equitable distribution of 
students along racial lines. This one variable, race, however, does not include all of 
the various characteristics and traits which human beings possess. Consequently, 
our task today as it has always been, Is to consider this universal educational prob- 
lem: human difference and variability. 

Horace Mann brought the a^d-graded structure to us from Germany. When 
he went there, he was impressed with the way education was organized and per- 
ceived these systems as superior. He did not understand that the Prussians \frere 
more homogeneous in terms of race, culture, language, religion and so forth than 
the United States* population. Downs reports the following: 

An important element in thi» superiority of Prussian schools, in Mann*s 
estimation, was the piuper classification of students, in ^11 places 
where the numbers are sufficiently large to allow it* he states, *the 
children are divided according to ages and attainments; and a single 
teacher has the charge only of a single class, or of as small a number of 
clashes as is practicable. In ranking the^ducationaf systems of Europe, 
Mann placed Prussia first, followed J^ySaxony, the Western and South- 
western States of Germany, Holland and Scotland, Ireland, France, Bel- 
gium and England/^ 

Although Mann was an advc^ate for universal education and humane pedagogy, the 
public schools of the United States patterned their educational organizations after 
the age-graded norm^referenced Prussian design. 

As long as the children were culturally compatible, citizen aatisf action domi- 
nated the educational scene and few changes in the curricuhim were demanded. But 
as the Bbck American and Spanish-^peaklng population increased, a real difference 
projected its effects into the accepted routines of school programming, Nowhere Is 
this more obvious than'in Washington, D.C« 
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Decentralizing for Change 

Wanhington, D.C, the natitin's capita!, is 71 porcent Black. The public school 
enmllment is 96 ptTcenl Black and 60 percent poor. This accepted given makes the 
integration controversy ni<K)t since the desegn'gation of the District would n»quire 
busing across state boundaries. However, the school board and the superintendent 
an* confronted with the very real issue of human variation and difference. How do 
you educate children who vary fmm the am'pted norras? How do you govern as 
school system of this sort ' Additionally, how do you organize the teaching-learning 
environment so that new strategies appropriate to human diffen^m**' can be imple- 
mented? 

in August, 1973 the D.C. School Board began its w»arch for a new superinten- 
dent intending to bjring about some revolutionary changes in public education^ 
These eleven members wanted a decentralized sc^hool system to bring about: (1) 
more effective manager^enl of the delivery of educational st»rvices; (2) a broadened 
involvement of citizen.^, parents and students in a democratic governance structure; 
(3) improved career development and special education education programs; (1 ) the 
elevation of achievement; (5) the elimination of discipline problems; (6) the en- 
hancement of the miage of the D.C. Public Schinils: (7) the implementatiim of in- 
service programs for developing teachers and administrators skills and changing 
their attitudes; (8) incn'as4'd accountability; (9) a more equitable distribution of 
system resources among schools; 00) improved morale; and ( 11 > increased student 
attendance. 

As a n^sult of that process, 1 was S4'lected Superintendent of the U.C. Public 
Schools To comply with rules of the Hoard of Kriucation, on March 9, 197 1 ! sub- 
mitted to the !>.(:. Board of Education the Superiniendent's 120 Ikiy Hcpori '^ Viixs 
report included my plans for meeting the goals and objectives of the I>X'. Board of 
Education. The Board accepted and appnwed the 120 Day Report on May 31 , 
1974 and the school system was decentralized in the first of the planned four stages 
on July 1. 1974. 

The l)X\ Public School System had been thinking through the feasibility of 
decent/alizstion for some time. It had further made some decisions resulting in 
partial autonomy for some school units. We saw the dec<»ntraiization of the system 
as the completion of these S4'veral starts by the School Board, We wanted decen- 
tralization to revitalize the educational system through the creation of smaller, 
more ma^nageabtv units. The existing system had grown dysfunctional in the face of 
the growth of the public schools. In addition, we felt that many of the functions 
currently being performed centrally, both in educational and management servia\s, 
could more logically bv plart»d in regions closer to the clients. We felt tfiat such 
placement would result in faster responses to problems, more efficient preventive 
actions and on4he*scene assistance to local school staffs. Our principal aim, how- 
ever, was meaningful participation by the total community in goal setting, planning 
arid evaluation. 

Decentralization was to accomplish; (1 ) restructuring the school system so 
that schools became more responsive to the needs and the characteristics of each 
student in the teaching-learning situation; (2) facilitating a more effective and effi- 
cientiy operated school system by the^stablishment of smaller and more pianage- 
able administrative units for thof>e who were charged with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering and for thos<> who wen* recipients of the schools' services; and (3) estab- 
lishing effective channels of communication and better working relationships 
among several groups responsible for cooperative arrangements to accompUsh the 
objectives of the educational community: Parents (P), Administrators (A), Com- 
munity Representatives and Citi?,en$ (C), Teachers (T), and Students (S) or PACTS. 
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PACTS was a proc€»&s to implement a mutuality of effort among th^se groups in 
order to set priorities and standards for the educational agenda in each public 
school. The PACTS process i.ivolved the sharing of administrative prerequisites; 
namely, planning and goal se tting. It was designed to: (1 )build a better, stronger 
and ongoing relationship b<*tween schools and the communities they serve by en- 
couraging wide-range discussion of educational priorities as reflected in the local 
school operation; (2) form a mechanism through which parents, school administra- 
tors, community residents, teachers and students could play a men* decisive role in 
the educationaf process of the D.C. Public Schools, and (3) develop a mechanism 
providing a systematic flow of information to and from parents and the community • 
about the nature, goals, programs, budget and organizational life-style of schools. 



The Administrative Team Idea 

The decentralization of the entire public schtx)! system will occur in three 
phases: (1 ) physical decentralization ; (2) administrative decentralization and (3) 
political decentralization. We are now in Phase 2. The entin' process is overseen by 
The Administrative Team consisting of the Superintendent, Deputy Superinten- 
dent. Assoi'iate and Assistant Superintendents, Regional Supi>rintendents and the 
Executive Assistants to the Superintendent. This is an attempt to use the theoreti- 
cal constructs of Dr. Richard Wynn here at the University of Pittsburgh to flatten 
^ the hierarchical structure so that decision-making bt^comes the responsibility of 
thcxse executing its directives. 

Administratively, the school system is a hierarchical structure with goals, 
dirt^ctives, and information flowing from the D.C. Board of Education through the 
Supt^rintendent to middle-management employees and finally down to the class- 
room teacher. This type of structure limits the range of thinking that goi^s into 
decision-making, by se^rating higher'echelon officials from other system people, 
and by minimizing the number of people who can be held accountable. Simply 
speaking, the Board of Education determines a policy and gives direction to the 
Superintendent who issues an administrative ri'gulatioii which if given to the 
middle managers who issue it to the principal who tell the teacb;»rs. Parents are 
' then notified through communications sent home by the students »f they don't lose 
' them on the way. Often, by this time the directives are distorted or misinterpreted, 
Wynn suggests several principles which are imperative io assure* the success of the 
administrative team including faith in the demwratic process, trust in piniple, com- 
mitment to an open climate, adequate and compt»tent administrative staff, con- 
gruency of authority, responsibility and accountability domains, refinement of 
group process skills, acceptance of the contagion of group enterprise and commit- 
ment. ' 

The Administrative Team of the D.C\ Public Schools meets every Monday tu 
review the accomplishments of the preceding week and to evaluate the progress to- 
ward the achievt*ment of that week's goals, io S4H the new goals and to discuss any 
aod all problems in the system. In this way the b^'st thinking available in the system 
is solicited and used; and' the numbt^r of alternatives which become available for the 
resolution of problems and . the generation of new ideas is increased. Any kind of 
education for liberation requires a way to unearth these options for innovation and 
change. ♦ 

Katz and Kahn describe organizations as having three significant structural 
properties: system openness and differentiaticm from their environments, elabora- 
tion of structure and s<»paration of the organization into potentially ccmflicting seg- 
ments because of the hierarchical differences in power and n»ward, and variation in 
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functional requirements of organi^atian substructures » They say llso ti*it organi- 
nations differ with respect to the penneabllity of their boundaries. Some o»-siarii£a- 
tiuns ar^ characterized by sharply yfined, rigid boundaries. Entrance intL such 
systems and exit from them ar^ noythe decisions of the individuals who seeK,ad^ 
mission or who seek rejiease. The U.S. Army, prisons, and schools art* such organiza- 
tions, thus, they are/not as subject to .continuing influence from the external en- 
vironment as are others and atv rigirtr^ , . , ' 
According to Katz and Kahn, rigid organizations are morr likely to devejop 
'highly differentiated internal stnittucps which maintain their character and resist 
outside forces. (}ften \his power in tli*se organizations is vested in the top echelon 
and we have an oljfcrthical ra)^ei;^n a democratic system.^ People within any 
system make cont«ut^ns <^varyi«g effort and value, however, and are likely to 
be rewarded diffjljiat^^lv In order, therefore, to talk about education for libera- 
tion we jiut oniyl^tpiKt deal with the structitre of education as we know it, but with 
institutions impacj:.{ng cm that structure as welh 

Tfw Palitk s of School SysLmS'\^ 

Th«' home, gowrnment. churches, public welfart- agencies, and civic organiza " 
tions affect thp policy-making in public schools. School board membere are public 
officials whci n-spond to the politics of the community in rather expected and usual 
ways. Klected bv a constituency or appointed by an official so elected, these people 
must b«' responsive and are accountable. Politics, according to Baiifield and Wilson, 
is the management of conflict among warring gr^ps over scarce resources. It also 
concerns the acquisition and discharge of pdWer.'o School bi>ard members are 
faced with the difficult problems of resource acquisition at a time when public con- 
fidence in the ability of public schools to perform is rather low. As a consequence 
of this dilemma, many limes their decisions are due to political expediency rather 
than educational necessity. This presents a severe problem to the superintendent. A 
fear of electoral disapproval may frighten a board into giving away the system to 
Hpunion forcing the superintendent into the untenable position of getting the con- 
trol back. 

The problem of school board-superintendent relations has become more and 
more important a.s the tenure of superintendents has become so unstable. TTiis in- 
stability has caused some of us to ask the question, "Is a school board necessary? 
The line bttween policy and administration is not as clear as protectors of the 
status quo would make nor is the demarcation between the two as easy a matter to 
define as advocates for change would state. School boards are charged with making 
policy and in some cases the statutes say they control the public schools. School 
boards have the power to levy taxes in some districts and to make the budget for 
the schools, but these are usually subject to the approval or support of the mayor 
or the city council. Moreover the levying of taxes needs the vote of the polity. 
School board members must first get the power to levy such taxes and then win 
public support. lt>^be case of the D.C. School Board, it had neither the power to 
levy taxes nor to approve its own budget, ^ 

The odds against an educational decision are great. Therefore, many board 
members are content with a policy of accommodation. Accommodation is the func- 
tional adjustment of the individual to his or her social enyironment through the 
modification of his or her habits. It is a conforming act. Such behavior complies 
with the status quo white liberation is a releasing, a freeing act of change. 

Interestingly, ofttn^the superintendent is the educational leader of the com- 
munlty and as the leading expert is fxperted to bring about the changes In the 
educational system which will effect the policy of the si'hool board. In doing this. 
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many timi's, ihi» inU»n»sts uf groups vomv into conflict not only in civic matters but 
in educational matters as welt. Issues rise out of mor^' l^jksting divisions of society 
that BanHeld and Wilson call cleavages. Conflicts run from issue to issue dividing 
the community. Politics arise out of these conflicts and consist of activities by 
which the conflict is carried on.^ ^ Banfield and Wiison further say that cleavagi^s 
give rise to conflicts and nourish them, and the forces tending toward consensus 
plus the laws, institutions, habits and traditions regulate conflict. Since the superin- 
tendent, as the chief executive of the school board, must manage the conflict in 
accordance with board policy which includes agreements, and contracts, made with 
various unions and groups when conflicts occur, the superintendent is often in the 
middle. What course of action dm^s he she then follow? Can the supt^rintendent be 
an advocate for change in such circumstances even if that change is desirable and a 
sound educational dwision? The answers to these questions often involve a decision 
around keeping the job or promoting a principle. 

Human Varialion 

My central point is that the politicks of education often obstructs sound edu- 
cational decision -making; especially plans to promote programs compatibl' with 
what we know about human variation and difference. The economic and social 
structure of our society as we know it will not exist in 2000. The workers of that 
era aa» now in elementary school. We ignore this fact, however, by teaching 
cljildren as though they were the .same as the children were in 1857. Moreover, we 
do not acknowledge that no two human beings are alike, , ,not even identical twins. 

We still group children according to ages and grades. We do not. expect our 
infants to walk and talk at the same age nor do we expect our own children to be 
toilet trained at the same age. We expect two-year-old children to var>- in sm\ 
height, and weight as well as ability. Yet, when they come to school, we discard this 
3wan»rtess and expect them a!! to learn the same things at the same time with the 
same materials and the same pedagog> . To expect all children aged six, in (Jrade 
One, to learn to n»ad is. as unsuitable as to expect every male child ten years old to 
be four feet f^lev^m and to weigh eighty pounds. 

Curriculum Change 

In the D.C. Public Schools we are trying to conceive of cun julum as-meaning 
pvePr'thing that happens in the i^ucational instifution: content (what is taught), 
methodology (how* it is taught), and administration (how we manage and direct all 
S4*rvices to achieve the former). In this sens€» the changes we are recommending are 
comprehensive and somewhat radical. These changes are in grouping patterns, fund- 
ing priorities, organizational structure, facilities planning, spi>cial education, skill 
mastery and learning, discipline content arrangements, career development, and 
multiiingual, multicultural materials. We call our curriculum the multimodal, multi- 
lingu,ai, multicultural model, or the Four M\s. 

Humans leani through four symbol systems: words, images, notes and num- 
bers. We believe that all children should be taught to master these symbols. One 
principal reason is the pervasive innuenc*e of television in our everyday life. Our 
children must learn to interprt»t and understand thesi^ messages. Television uses all 
four symbol systems to communicate. Additionally, the ctimputer is an ever>^day 
phenomenon. in the lives of our children. They must leam the meaning of the con- 
structs thesi* machines employ. Learning facts is no longer adequate for them. 
Living in the 2Lst century will b*' more demanding. 

Bruner posits that the principal emphaiiis in education should be placed upon 
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skills-skills in handling, in seeing and imaging, and in symbolic operations, partic- 
ularly, as these relate to the technologies that have mpde them so powerful in their 
human expression. Wha? we teach then should invoh/e the mastery of skills that in 
turn lead to the maiteiy of ^till more powerful skills and the establishment of self- 
regard sequences. A corollary is that there is an appropriate version of a skill or 
knowledge which may be imparted at whatever age one wishes to begin teaching 
it.*'-^ 

Once a person has mastered words, images, notes and numln^rs it is possible 
for him or her to learn almost anything else. Certainly it becomes possible to 
develop a metalanguage or group of metaskills. Mathematics is surely the most gen- 
eral metalanguage we have developed. Its understanding is more than appropriate 
for workers in the 21st century and a must for anyone educating for liberation. 

A cursory examination of the literature reveals a double meaning for educa- 
tion. One view concerns the development of special and general abilities of the 
mind for thinking, problem finding and solving and enlightenment through the ac- 
quisition of knowledge and information. The second refers to the socialization of 
the individual Tor the culture or mode of thought and feeling of the society, in- 
-eluding training which is the practical application of education usually under the 
supervision of somrone capable in an art, trade or profession. Education should 
provide both the means for transforming and for rnaintaining the social reality. Too 
much of our work deals with socialization, the inculcation of the young into the 
established social arrangements. If these are unjust, unfair and inhumane, so be 
it.^3 

For Black Americans, of course, soiMali^ation has not bt^en acceptable as the 
sole courst» of educational regulation. We have struggled for enlightenment, for 
\ options, for new ideas that will transform the world. The effecU of racism and in- 

justice have provided arguments against the maintenan ' T the status quo and have 
projected Black American activity toward change. Const sUently, enlightenment be- 
comes the highest priority in a school system predominantly Black. The following 
changes in curriculum can be anticipated: 

• A reorganization of the hierarchical skills necessary for learning Ian- 
guage, mathematics, music and art. 

• A rearrangement of the sequence of language and mathematics so 
that the structure of the disciplines becomes relevant to the isolated 
skills learned previously and so that phases can be taught when the 
student is ready rather than when the system is ready. 

• The development of multilingual and multicultural content for 
teaching language, literature, journalism, speech, drama, music, art, 
history , geography, social science and science. 

• Th4» synthesis of special education services with the reeds of stu- 
dents rather than the needs of the system, i.e. tutoring for students 
having difficulty in geometry. 

• The utilization of multiage, multilevel, md multimodal groupings 
for instruction, varying the teacher-pupil ratio to accommodate in- 
structional rather than institutional goals. 

• The improvement of counseling and giaidance services so that stu- 
dents are involved in problem-solving situations which result in posi- 
tive solutions to students needs, problems and or grievances. 

• The synthesis of career development services with the disciplines 
necessary for their utilization, i.e. physics and auto mechanics. 
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• The Integration of career development services with student needs, 
i.e. workstudy or work service opportunities for future lawyers,^** 

Small, changes in cunriculur content will not suffice to produce an education for 
liberation. Extensive and comprehensive change is necessary* Accordingly, teaching 
^ machines, performance contracting, vouchers and educational parks Income but 
' part of the solution, A comprehensive approach addressing the overall educational 
^ructure must occur. 

Whether or not we will be able to accomplish this task in the District of 
Columbia remains to be se&n. The obstac!es\are many, not the least of which is the 
fact that the District is a colony were government is not derived from the consent 
of the governed. Under Artide 1 Section 8 of the Constitution of the United States, 
the District of Columbia is governed by the U.S, Congress, Citizens are not repre- 
sented even though they are taxed. On January 1, 1975 Congress granted citizens a 
modifled home rule. Under this law the citizens of the District elect their own 
mayor, city council, and city council chairman, but Congress retains the authority 
over the budgetary process, the criminal justice system and the right to veto any 
legislation within 30 days of passage by the City Council. The District's non-voting 
delegate has no vote in the House of Representatives. There is no delegate in the 
Senate, The District is governed by four Congressional committees, two in the 
Senate and two in the House. These committees carefully monitor city life and 
policy. The citizens of tlw District of Columbia would certainly appreciate your 
lobbying your Senators and Repmentatlves to vote for a bill giving freedom to the 
citizens of the District. Next year will be the year of the Bicentennial. If you are 
looking for a way to celebrate the 200th Birthday of the U.S.A., take the District, 
Because the citizens have no control over the budget allocation, planning for 
the future Is severely constrained. Of course, this is a real problem everywhere. No 
one can effect change without support. The political contingencies are myriad. But 
planning for change can only exist when there is a blueprint of a social order in 
someone's mind. Education for liberation demands that tte following be fulfilled: 

• Full and free communication, regardless of rank and pfower 

• A reliance on consensus, rather than on the more customary forms 
of coercion or compromise to manage conflict. 

• The »Jei» that irifluence is based on technical competence and 
knowledge rather than on the vagaries of personal whims or preroga- 
tives of power. 

• An atmosphere that permits and even encourages emotional expres- 
sion as well as task oriented facts. 

• A basically human bias, one which accepts the inevitability of con* 
flict between the organization and the individual but which is 
willing to Cope with and mediate this conflict on rational 
grounds,^* 

The idea of equality is central to education for liberation. The environment of any 
- educational system must observe the three postulates with which we began this lec- 
ture: men are equal, men are fr^, and men are rational. Tte scope of educatioii 
then must provide a setting whidh will be compatible with these observations. If 
such an environment can be established, men and women can bargain for their in- 
terests In 9 rational way according to ruk?s protected by the constitution and our 
politica! ideology which guarantees that all men are created equal with certain in- 
ilienabte rights among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
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Introduction 

By 1985 the majority of the world's children will have had some formal 
schooling. We can view this fact with pride, believing that such education is a step 
forward for human development, or we can view it with misgivings, fearful that 
much of the schooling experience is no more than a further incarceraUon of the 
human will and spirit. Our judgment should emerge from an analysis of the eco- 
nomic and social system which this formalized teaching-learning process is bemg 
used to maintain and to prrmote; I submit that only in a very limited sense can 
schooling be judged in terms of itself. Rather, schooling *ould be analyzed m an 
institution serving a particular society with well-defined ends and means to those 
ends. The human being is formed in the total society, and schooling contributes to 
that formation in terms consistent with the society's economic, social, and political 
structure. In order to analyze the role of schooling in human development, there- 
fore we must underetand the nature of economic, social, and poliUcal structure and 
to evaluate how schooling meets the needs of that structure. And if we discuss 
alternative forms of education, we must deal with the kind of society to be served 
by these alternatives. . ^ , • , 

The decade of the nineteen-sixties was known m mtemationai circles as tne 
decade of development. It was also a decade of unprecedented educational expan- 
sion, expansion which w^ to have contributed to economic growth and the a^levia- 
tion^f not eliminaUon-of poverty in low-intfome countries. Vet, after the decade 
of devetopmcnt was over, few, if any of the goals set out in 1960 had been met. In 
this current <tecade, already more than half-over, international educators face a 
whole new set of problems: unemployed educated labor, with high expectations 
but often fmding few professional jobs awaiting them; and despite more education 
in the labor force and increased average levels of schooling in the population, 
increased overall unemployment and increased Inequality of income distribution. 

-These certainly were not the problems that educator and plannere thought 
they would face when they made their projections 15 years ago. Has education 
failed'' Has development planning failed? Many who analyse the situation in low 
Income countries Wame poor economic growth performance, educated unemploy- 
ment and the increasing inequality of income distribution precisely on the inefn- 
ciency and rigidity of institutions like the educational system. Are they right to do 
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In this t^say, I argut* thai ff^rmal i«ducation can ronlribuU' to devflopmrfU, 
but, if it dtH»s nt>t, it is ian^ely btx-ause thv society and iTonumy an* gi'an^d up to 
produce increas«»s in output in ways which an» arcompanii»d by unemployment, 
inequality, and the pt^rpetuation of inequality . Thes** an» not "inefruieneies'* in the 
t^conumir and social system, I argue, nor is the "inefficient" forma! educational 
system which contributes to that kind of development pattern in producinu "ex- 
t*ess'' educated labor for it and helping to pn»s4'rv'e the social class system, Kather, 
one group's "inefficiencies*' an* another's "efficiencies." 1 contend that in a socio 
economic system dominated by a class structun* (or tribal structurt* tummg into a 
class structure), the dominant class will organi/e the economic system and the 
educational system to prfKJucv in a way to btMiefit primarily the dominant group. It 
is the conflict bt^twet^n these classes which determines the overall course of develop- 
ment and the organr/ation of education rather than the ^oals of planners and 
educators. In my view, then, the "development decade" ideology mistakenly had us 
bc^Jieving that we could overc.ime this class conflict with technocratic ideals and a 
technocratic concept of development. In the si'venties, we have to Ih'gin facing the 
rt»ality of swial systems and what that reality means for education's potential 
contribution to human t>etterment. I contend that this implies assi'ssing education's 
possibilities fip^t as a political foriT for change, for it is profound structural chang<' 
which is nect»ssar> befon* broad-based development can take place in most low 
irU'ome s(X'!eties. 

What IS the Development i'rublernf 

If we define the development problem only in terms of inereasmg overall 
economic output, we can it'ducc the issue to two variables The amount of savings 
investment which can be generated from diffen^nt sources and the output-capital 
ratio t productivity of capital). Of course, the development problem is much mon* 
complex. Not only are we conit*med with how much the swiety produc^es, but 
what it produces, how it produces, who gets to produce the output, and who gets 
to consume the output. We are concerned with human rights and physical and 
mental health Thus, it is important to analyze the development much mort» 
broadly than the limited view provided by increases in material product. 

Most low income countries (LIC's) of the world produce goods with a capital^ 
ist organisation of production; a major thru.st of our thesis is that while it is 
pfxssible to incnsise material output rapidly under capitalism, much of the develop- 
ment problem defined In broader terms rises from the way capitalism produces this 
increased output. The characteristics of capitalist development in low income coun- 
tries vary in detail from country to country, but we can generalize several main 
featun»s which help us understand the roots of the problem: 

1. Capitalist development is based on the private ov>men4hip of prop^'rty, 
including the means of production, and the right of the individual to 
the protection of that property against infringement by other indivi- 
duals. In theory, anybody in the capitalist economy can own capital 
and usi' it for production: but in practice, the distribution of capital for 
production is highly concentrated, A relatively small numlier of indivi- 
duals in a capitalist exonomy make decisions about what kinds of things 
should be produced and how they should be produced. Furthermore, 
since owners of capital an* primarily inteivsted in maximization of 
returns to that capital, they are likely to use all means at their disposal, 
including; if possible, the State apparatus, to both increase n»tums to 
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their capital and to insure that they maintain control over the means of 

production. ^ . . , ^ 

Under tlwse conditions. It is not surprising that technology developed 
by capitalists is oriented to lowering labor costs, both through control- 
ling woriier organizaUons and through eUmlnating as much as possible 
of the skilled worker component of any production process <Brave^ 
man, 1974). hi the low income -tMintries technology used in the pro- 
duction of manufactured goods is usually imported from abroad, thus 
reproducing the conditions of production in the high income countries. 
The usual argument by economists has been that this misallocates re- 
sourcos, since importing tectadogy from high income countries results 
in a production process based on the relative wage rates of labor in 
those countries rather than the lower wages prevalent in the s. 
However, if we consider that this technology vm developed in the high 
income countries primarily to solve labor problems in production which 
had little to do with overall wage levels, and that the labor problem in 
Inw income countries for manufacturing industries is very similar to 
that of high income countries-the elimination of the skilled work com- 
ponent and the control of management over labor-Uie Importation of 
techntrfogy from abroad by the domestic bourgeoisie does not result in 
the misallocation of resources in t3rms of its class interests, since this 
imported technolo©? has been proven effective in achieving th(we two 
main goals. In any case, the importation of technology does duplicate 
the production process of the high income countries in the "modem" 
sector and only gradually penetrates agricultural and marginal produc- 

Work Is therefore organized in low income capitalist countries as an ex- 
tension of high income countries' capitalist institutions, including 
all the elements of the division of labor in those high Income countries, 
plus management decisions which are made in foreign corporations to 
maximize the overall welfare of the foreign corporation, not necessarily 
the welfare of the branch in the low Income country. These manage- 
ment decisions of foreign corporations include the pMsibility of lower- 
ing the growth rate of the low income ccHintry branch (Chase-Dunn, 
1974), the extraction of valuable resources at lower prices to use in the 
higli income country, th? retention of control over major marketing 
and financial decisions, etc. (Bamet and Muller, 1975). Although the 
multinational corporations are an important facet of understandmg 
production and distribution In low income countries. It Is also impor- 
tant to underetand that the organization of work in many other eco- 
nomic institutions is also an extension of hli^ income country needs. 
For example, the primary export sector invohres a significant fraction 
of Lie agricultural labor In the production of goods for consumption In 
the already industrialized countries. The wages of labor In the primary 
export sector and the oiganizaUon of wori« for producing these goods Is 
heavily influenced by prices in the intematlonja economy and the tyjifes 
of primary goocU which are demanded in the industrialized countries. i 
The apparent dichotomy in the technology and division of labor be- 
tween the "traditional" sector and the "modem" sector can be under- 
stood by analyzing the role that each sector plays in the development 
process of low Income capitalist countries. Where it exists, the dynamic 
modem sector reflects a priority emphasis by the capitalist State on the 
production of goods for consumption abroad and by high income 
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groups dynamic industries (capital goods) at home above 
human needs of the mass of pec^le in the country itself. In other 
wcMTds, the dynamic sectors in low income capitalist cwntries are the 
export and capital goods sectors, and it Is to these sectors that the 
modernizing capitalist State diverts surplus, that financial institutions 
cater, and that the State supports with various Indirect sub^dies. On 
the trther hand, the "traditional" sector produces ^*wage goods'*-goods 
which are consumed by domestic wage earners. These Include lower 
quality textiles, ches^ household goods, and much of the stable foods 
consumed in rural and urban arese. 

We further observe that the modem sector is characterized by mono- 
pdy production--a few iaige nrms producing a high percentage of out- 
put and employing a high percentage of labor in the industrial sector- 
wh^tle the traditional sector Is characterized by highly competitive con- 
ditions—many small firms competing in the market for their goods. 
Thus, one set of capitaltets— both foreign and domesticr-in the low 
inccHne countries is rajudly expanding production of goods produced 
uiHler monopoly capitalist conditions in domestic markets while per- 
haps competing for export markets abroad in more competitive condi- 
tions. Anotherset of ''stagnating capitalists*' (not including subsistence 
fanneis who cater to their own needs) cater solely to the needs of 
consumers in the low income country itself and operate in that market 
under competitive conditions. 

Both sectors, however, while differing In type of capitalist organization 
in production (monopoly corporate veisus competitive produce 
goods to maximize profits, and distribute goods to those who cm pay 
tf\e highest prices, not those who need the goods. Furthermore, in e& ' 
sector, goods are produced in a way which maximizes profits: if this 
means holding wages down, so be it; If this means increasing unemploy- 
ment, so be it; if this means increasing control over the work process by 
the capitalists/managers, so be it; if this means impairing the health and 
safety of the workers, so be it. 
5. In practice, this results In a duality in the producing sectors, with higher 
wages, "modem** technology, and a complex division of labor in that 
part of the manufacturing sector which produces hi^er income goods 
and goods necessary for consumption abroad, durable capita goods for 
manufacturing, and high income country type services, and lower wages 
and a less extensive division of labor in the traditional sector. Since the 
modem sector is urfng production methods imported directly from the 
high, income countries and it is attempting to maximize profits, it does 
not have as its primary goal the absorption of labor from the suteis- 
tence agricultural imd traditional urban sectors of production. At the 
same time, the "modem** s^tor depends for t%> continued growth on 
investment funds and surplus produced by the traditional sectors, in- 
cluding export agriculture. So, on the one hand, the modem sector 
drains econcmic surplus from the traditional sector, creating difficulties 
for labor to gi^n a living in that ^ctor while at the same time continu- 
ously introducing technology and management practices which reduce 
the amount of labor necessary for Increments of physical capital. This 
pMt$ prepare on labor to leave the traditional sector, which It does in 
large numbeis, but creates concBtions In the modem sector which Insure 
that this labor will not be absort)ed. 
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As a result, we observe In the low income, industriali;£mg capitalist 
countries th« univeisal phenomenmi of increasing unemployment and 
the growth of large urban "marginal'* populations engaged in bustling 
meager incomes In "traditional** urban industries or in services at the 
fringe of the modem manufacturing and service sector. We also observe 
increasing inequality of income distribution as the low income capitalist 
countries intl'istrialize. A laige part of this increasii^ inequdity of in- 
come distribution, of course, is due to the increased unemployment and 
the widemng differences between wages in the modem sector and wages 
in the traditional sector, particulariy because of the creation of a mana- 
gerial, paramanagerial, and professional class of people who are involved 
in controiiing production, distribution, and labor problems in the large 
cotporations in the "modem** sector and in the State bureaucracy 
largely at the service of that sector. 
6. There 1% no dmibt that it is possible to increase gross national product 
(GNP) per ca{^U at a rapid mte with this kind of development. How- 
ever, it should also be clear that the participation of the population in 
this increase of GNP is limited to a small minority who happen to get 
into that economic sector which Is doing the growing and willing to pay 
high wag^ to pec^le to play a ecHitrolling function over its workers and 
to those who get Into the State bureaucracy and are said to aid and abet 
the dynamic sectors. There Is already much evidence (Barkin, 1971; 
Langoni, 1973; Adelman and Taft, 1973) that shows the increasing 
inequality of income in the low income economies as they industrialize 
and "mcKiemlze." There is also evidence (aimmarized in Blaug, 1973 
and Camoy, 1976) that unemployment is increasing during this growth 
process. Thus, white admitting that capitalist development produces a 
larger pie, we must recognize that a great majority of people in the low 
income capitalist countries have not participated in the growth process 
and will not participate for many, many years to come, if at all Indeed, 
as we have argued, if the modern sector depends for its investment 
funds on the economic surplus generated by the traditional sector as 
well as foreign investment there is no reason to expect this development 
process will be able to solve the income distribution and employment 
problems it generates. 



Education for Development 

We have gone into this rather long description of the characteristics of low 
inccHiw wionomies' capitalist development because it is essential to understand that 
development In order to comprehend the natui^ of educaUonal systems and educa- 
tional change in those countries. What kind of educational system would »^ ^upect 
the SUte to provide in this Idnd of "development" situaUon? Would we expect all 
individuals to receive education w*!ich helps them participate in the economic 
growth process and in decision making for production? Or would we expect that 
children would be educated by the institution of formal schooling to fit into 
capitalist labor needs, which include some highly paid woriteis as well as large 
numben of unemployed, and to believe In an Ideology which justifies the inequity 
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of the capitalist s>'stein of production? How would the educational system distri- 
bute education in a society whei« the fruits of production and access to jobs Is 
inequitably distributed? 

To answer these questions, we must first clarify that the spread of Western 
schodirig to the Third World was carried out in the context of imperialism and 
colonialism (and the spread of mercantiKsm and capitalism) and it cannot in iU 
present form and purpose be separated from that context. Thus, although schooling 
which originated in the metropole promoted change from one hierarchy to another 
—from the traditional hierarchy of the colonized culture to some form of the 
hienurchy of European mercantilism or capitalism--this change was carefully de- 
fined. The structure of scho<^s, since it came from the metropole, was b^d in 
lai^e part on the needs of metrftpole investors, traders, and culture. Western schools 
were used to develop indi^nous elites which served as intermediaries between 
metropole merchants and plantation labor; they were used to incorporate indigen* 
ous peoples into the production of goods necessary for metropole markets; they 
weiv used to help change social structures to fit In with European concepts of work 
and interpereonal relationships. 

The purpose of Western schooling, then, as it ws^ instituted around the 
worid, was to make people useful in the new hierarchy, not to help to develop 
societal relationships which carried them beyond that social structure to otheis. So 
schooling in low income countries does not help people reach stages beyond this 
capitalist/foreign or other class controlled hierarchy, and tries to fit people to the 
needs of that hierarchy whether it benefits them or not. We define this as the 
colonizing aspect of schooling. Transformation from tradition to capitalist hierar- 
chies occurs, at le^t in certain sectors, but the tools of change are not taught in the 
schools. Schooling is a colonial institution that attempts to make children fit cer- 
tlin molds, to shape them to perform predetermined roles and tasks based on their 
social cl^. Neither children nor adults are brought to underetand their relationship 
to institutions and fiow they can change those institutions to suit their needs. The 
Introduction of school itself constitutes a type of change, but once that introduc- 
tion is carried out, people are brought to a certain level of social consciousness and 
no further. 

The State in the low income capitlist economy is crucial to our understanding 
of the rde of the schools in the ^'development'' process. The State acts to **guide" 
developnjent along a, certain path, in these low Income economies, it serves as an 
intermediary between foreign investors, fon?ign governments, the domestic bour- 
geoisie, the landed aristocracy, and peripheral classes in the low income society. 
The State therefore presents an idedogy of development through the school system 
and other institutions which inflects the dominance of certain groups in society 
who manage to control the State apparatus over certain periods of time. Most low 
income Third Worid governments who support the type of capitalist development 
described above push an ideology which is conditioned not only by the needs of the 
local bouiigeolsie and traditional oligarchic elements in their society, but also one 
which satisfies the ideolo^caJ needs of foreign investors and foreigri governments 
who exert a strong influence in that particular society. Thus, if the domestic bour- 
geoisies, and perh^ the domestid* government bureaucracy are dependent for their 
continued economic success on industrial country aid and foreign investtnent, they 
are likely to condition their own needs to the needs of thi^se foreign powers. The 
school system reflects this conditioned approach to development, not only is pre- 
paring children to fit into various pieces of a ciass-based hierarchy which has been 
structured to produce goods under this conditioned development process, but in 
attempting to nurture in children cultural forms which are also conditioned by the 
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intermedial' role of the State. For exampio, the use of French or English in many 
African and A^im countries as the dominant language fits this cultural mode. As 
Frantz Fanon and Albert Memmi have ovscribed in detail {Fanon, 1968; Memmi, 
1965), teaching in a foirign language alteis childi^n s personalityHt creates a split 
identification in children which causes them difficulty in identifying with either the 
culture to which they belong or the culture to which they aspire. On the one hand 
they ''onsider the traditional culture as inferior, and on the other they cannot be 
full membere of the foreign cuHua* which is presented to them as desirable and 
superior. Thus, the State cn^ates conditions through the schools for piTsonal devel- 
opment which both alienates and makes difficult the attainment of human nei'ds 
within the society bastd on its own rt»sources and capacity. 

The State's provision of formal schooling is therefore organized in large part 
or entirely to supply the needs of the group ^or groups) which dominate the State 
apparatus. In the case of low income capitalist countries where a domestic '*mod- 
em" bourgeoisie controls State power, we observe ^hat State is used as a support 
mtH?hanism for the labor needs and ideological position of that bourgeoisie in its 
interpretation of the optimum way to developmen: As we have Ui^ii^^ussed, that 
position is essentially to bring their domestic economy into the **modem" world 
through importing technology, fostering the production of goods for consumption 
by foreigners and a small group of people in their own country, and rationaliiiing 
other domestic institutions, including the State bureaucracy and the schools, to fit 
in with the modem production sectors. 

We have argued that this modernisation process prcKluces a duality even in 
the industrial sector. The labor needs are ver> diffen^nt for the modem industrializ- , 
ing sector and for the traditional sector of the economy, probably not so much 
because of the diffeivnt kinds of technology used in the two sectors, but because of 
. the hierarchies developed in the modem veisus the traditional production unit 
jStone, 1974), Further, the traditional sectors are being drained of surplus in order 
to fii^ce the growth of the modem sector, which makes the value of additional 
schooling in the traditional sector much less'valuablAhari in that high growth part 
of the economy. 

It is not unusual, under these conditions, that rural schooling has low priority 
for the uffaan capitalists and technocrat/managers who dominate ^ow income in- 
dustrializing, **modemizing"'economie!^. Yet, the same capitalists and managers are 
concerned about producing a large reserve army of skilled and semi-skilled workers 
in urban areas who put downward pressure on skilled workere' wages, making 
indu.strial expansion* and capital accumulation (profits) more rapid. They may also 
be concerned with socializing children from marginal populations to accept the fate 
In store for them at the bottom of the urban class structure. The modernizing State 
. may therefore expand mas$ urban primary and ev^n secondary schooling both to 
prorfu(* a large reserve of schooled labor and to help legitimize the inequalities in 
the development process (Camoy; 1974). 

We observe; then, that educational systems in low income industrializing 
capitalist countries are characterized by an enormous disparity tK?tween rural and 
urban educational systems, even at the primary level. Rural schools are ill equipped; 
in many places several grades are taught in one-room schools, and usually due to 
insufficiency of classrooms, lark of motivation, rural students complete a maximum 
of a few years of school. Furthermore, the curriculum for rural schools is an urban 
curriculum, developed in urban areas and even in the capitals of foreign, already 
industrialiad countries. In urban an^as, the quality and quantity of public school- 
ing varies gieatly between the different social classes in urban areas. In many 
"modernizing'' countrit>s, a significant fraction of the secondary schooling available 
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is private, producing effective **scrc?oning" mechanisms to exclude childrpn from 
poorer families from the five university education provided by the State. Those 
children from working class families who reach secondarj^ si'hool are usually chan- 
neled into/vocational training rather than the academic preparation necessary to 
quality fc/r university education. Finally, when the univemty kwel expands in rv- 
sponse to corporate and State bureaucratic needs, then? an» large salary differentials 
between those occupations followed by children of lower income families who 
attend university, and those occupations such as medicine and engineering which 
require full-time study (making it difficult to work while attending university) and 
are taken primarily by youths from higher income families. 

The entire school system, therefor^J^is highly class stratified, with the major- 
ity of the State's resources for education going^to support those kinds of education 
which prL»parp children to work in the *'modem'* s4»ctor and for thQ managerial and 
technical levels training required by that sector. On the other hand, thc^ chiid- 
ren who are not (Jikeiy to be wording in that sector receive a very small share ol \hv 
State's resources for education. In addition, the curriculum at different levels of 
schf>oling is designed to prepare people for the modem sector If children do not 
get jf)bs in that sector, the schoirfing they have taken does not prepare them for the 
tasks they will perform in the traditional agricultural or marginal urban sectors of 
economic activity. Yet, schooling does play an important function in sociali/jng 
these childri'n to believe that their failure is not the failure of the system, but their 
own failure is not succeeding in school and thus not being able to get the kinds of 
jobs which are highly rewarded. This is the principal "legitimising" function of 
public si-hoding. Nevertheless, even as the school system expands rapidly and the 
average level of schooling increases, the number of jobs available in the modem 
sector does not expand as rapidly and so we find that succeeding in school still does 
not buy jobs for the mass of people in that sector. Even while they have more 
schooling, they aje still not prepared to carry out more effectively the tasks re- 
quired in the traditional sector. 

Thus, in a "development'* situation such as we JQnd in the industrializing 
capitalist countries, individuals do not receive the education which helps them 
participate in economic growth and the political process. This is not an accident, 
nor a result of 'inefficiencies" in the school system. Rather, the school system was 
designed historically to function in a way which left the mass of pi^ople unable to 
maximize their human potential because the economy was and is organised to 
maximize that potential for a few rather than the many. The schools go even 
further, they attempt to convint*e children and their families that the low level of 
capacity at which most children find themselves after going to school is the maxi- 
mum potential which they can reach. Thus, not only does the school system fail to* 
help indivi(^als maximize their participation, but in this kind of development it is 
necessary to convince those who aie operating below their potential participation 
that they are in the best possible petition consistent with ability, and that the 
system has actually helped them reach this "best"' position. 

Given tfits analysis of the develi^pment problem and thi educational system, 
why should we believe that educational policy in a low income capitalist country 
will be used to equalize income distribution when wage and income politries {imHud- 
ing inflation) serve to extract surplus from workers and peasants and trans^r at 
least part of that surpltis to the top 20 percent of income earners in the country? 
Wouldn't it be more likely that educational poliey would either be consistent with a 
general policy of increasing inequality, or would have little effect on earnings 
distribution in the face of changes in distribution wrought i}y direct incomes poli- 
cles? And why should we expect educational policy to contribute to decreased 
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educated unemployment when It is in the interest of entrepreneurs and managers to 
have a surplus of educated labor in order to push down the rsal wai^ of skilled 
workers «id even (eventually) technicians and professionals (as In the United 
States)? 

And within education, why should we expect that teacheis would want or 
even be able to impart a whole range of knowledge to their lower class pupils, when 
Uie system of education does not expect those pupils to attend school longer than a 
certain gnde, or to be abk to learn beyond the most rudimentary cognitive skills? 
How are teachere viewed in such a system? As providing^ intellectual inspiration, or 
m controlling children's behavior and preparing them for a particular set of roles in 
the labor force and social structure? 

Undoubtedly, this scHands very pessimistic. But it is meant to present the 
pn^Iem realistically, so that we can deal with it realistically. As I view the problem, 
to equalize incomes, decrease poverty, reduce unemployment, and in general, to 
make the economy develt^ in a way which includes the mass of the population of 
low income countries in the gains from development, requires pdiUcal organization 
and action by the mus of pe<^\e itself. Altnilsm is not the driving force of capiUl- 
l»m, and we are deluding ourselves if we are counUng on the good will of capiUlists 
and raanageis either in the low income countries and the industrialized countries to 
carry out these refomis. Politiad pressure will, ultimately, convince silch elites Uiat 
they must act to reform (or repress), and more enlightened portions of that class 
will move toward greater equality under such pressure, but usually in ways that 
leave the system of production intact. Thus, 1 contend, development is not a 
technical problem but a pc^itical issue. 

As far as education is concerned, it is unlikely that great social change will 
emanate from t^e educational system. The formal (and in most cases, the informal) 
educational system is too closely tied to the economic and social structure. Never- 
theless. eduMtion can be used to produce change-including equalizing skills, mak- 
ing skills more/apprc^riate to the production of goods needed by the m^ of the 
population rather than a limited few, socializing people to be more cooperative and 
socially conscibus, etc.-when the State is already committed to an equ^izatlon and 
full employmfnt po!»cy and is willing to make the changes necessary in the eco- 
nomic wid sptia! structure to achieve that change (Camoy, 1975). Yet, even when 
Uie State is bot completely committed to those kinds of policies, educational 
expansion in| a capitalUt economy may create contradtctioi» in the production 
process and may interfere with the smooth working of the elite's vision of the way 
the economy and society should function. Since that vision depends, to a large 
extent, on tlfe socialization of youth to accept the inequality of the system, and, on 
the «sumptSon that schools play an important i;ole in the socialization process 
(particularijf in low income countries where the authority structure of the school is 
the sole ct^nection of the poor with the opportunity to emerge from poverty), 
contradictiJrts emerging from schooling may have important consequences for the 
productionknd political process. 

/ ' ' * 

Contradictions in the Educational Process 

Although the. dominant domestic bourgeoisie in the low income countries 
attempts to use iiie educational system to reproduce this class's control over the 
means of production and the surplus, and although it is generally successful in 
convindng peopll to accept this inequitable system of "development," it can also 
^1 to convince children and their families that the reality described in the schools 
is indeed the reality they face. Formal schooling in a State controlled sVstem can 
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civate aspirations which art' not nit»t heaving pt^oplo to question thi* tHonomif, 
system; formal schocrfing can teach sk such as n^ading which may give students 
access to literature which is not in the curriculum; and the schools can introduce 
students to adults their teachere-who may be agaiitst the established system, and 
may introduce them to students whose families have taught them things diffen»nt 
from the things being taught in school. Thus, just as the factory helped capitalists 
incr«»asc» control over^workers in the work prcK^ess, it also brought worker together 
in the same place in close proximity and created the conditions for working claiis 
organising. The schools also attempt to sjbordinate pt'oples' values and bvhavior to 
a particular development process--in the case of capitalist development, an iru^qui ta- 
ble one in which a few people will participate fully, and the vast majority may 
attend the si^htKi! but will not participate in the growth of the natigllal product. At 
the same time, however, the schools bring children together in school, introduce 
them to each other as people,, their ideas, and occasionally give them a teacher/ 
manager who is not completely convinced that he or she should present to his of 
her pupils a reality which does and will not exist for them. 

Furthermore, the use of schooling as a selector for different strata in the 
capitalist work structure creates a demand for ever more schooling among young 
people, which eventually produces a labor force which has more schooling than 
necessary to carry out production tasks. Sinct* capitalists and managers art* con- 
stantly pushing for move schooling in order to increase the degR'c of socialization 
arid the cognitive knowledge of their work forces, the State feels compelled to 
increase the amount of schooling available for the general population. However, this 
ever-intreasing average level for schooling tends to cn»ate frustration in the labor 
force once it reaches the job market and finds thai incn^ased schwling has prepan'd 
it for jobs which their fathers may have done, a generation ago with much less 
training. Only a small percentage of graduates are able to find work which makes, 
the additional schooling seem worthwhile. 

As (iintis has poin* out (Gintis, 1975): on the* one hand, the school system 
becomes essential to producing socialised and cognUively pn*pared labor for the 
production of goods, so if it does not function properly, it may create problem's for 
the system; on the other hand, while the school system actively tries to soiialiiie 
and prepare this labor efficiently, the bringing together of large numbers of young, 
people in the schools and the possibility of teachers sympathetic to the young may 
create the conditions under which students will act to disrupt the schools or use 
them as a plaw to organise in order to create a politically sensitized output of the 
schools which. is not useful for the capitalist production process. Ai we have added, 
the schools may create aspirations which cannot be met by the economic system. In 
this c^se, one of the most important products of the school, a labor force which 
accepts its position in the system is equitable and just, fails to matt^rialize from the 
» schools; to the contrary, under the^ conditions, thc^ output of the schools may be 
frustrated and alienated labor force which again creates increasing problems for 
capitalist production. 

It is difficult to say to what degire these contradictions develop in the 
scho€>ls, but we do know tliat in both low and high income countries, the sc hool 
•*h^ become a significant element in supplying socialized labor for capitalist produc- 
tion ^nd for the reproduction of the capitalist system. TTiis makes it an essential 
institution for the continued development of capitalism, and in 4 S4?nse, it is an 
Integral part of the capitpMst production process. At "the same time, theri' is evi- 
dence that bringing together masses of young people in the schixjls can create 
unintended values among the young which makes them less useful in tHe capitalist 
production hierarchy (for a proposed response to this problem, see Coleman, c/ a/., 
1973; for a response to Coleman, see Behn, et al., 1974). 
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Comiusions 



Our analysis argues that education is a product of its environment, particu- 
larly, in low income capitalist societies, the economic environment developed by ^ 
industrial country capiuHsts and managers working together with local commercial 
and industrial bourgeoisies. The problems we obseiveHncome inequality*, unem 
pioyment, abject poverty -are in large part the product of capitalist development 
Itself. Output and education often expand rapidly in capitalist development and 
contradictions occur in the development process. It is these contradictions which 
may lead to political action which in tum may lead to a different kind of develop- 
ment and an educational system which helps everyone to participate fully ir^^the 
development process. We have argued that it is only through political action and, 
often, seven* political conflict, that the problems we observe in the Third Worid will 
be solved (if they can be solved at all). We have also argued that education and the 
economy are not inert: changes in the economy create new demands on the educa- 
tional system, and these, in tum may create contradictions in production which 
may lead to change in the production system. Change in the production system 
would lead, in tum to change in the educational system, etc. 

If we view education and development in this way— a political economic 
way^e will not create, as peformeis, false hopes either for ourselves or for the 
mass of Third World peoples trying to survive in this decade. We cannot ^i;e them 
development and education: ultimately, they will have to take it for themselves. 
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NOTES 



1 Slavrry wak probablv not a caplialut mode of production, but was intimstf^iy aj&soc^ 
aied with the ni«iKls of capitnlisl produrttun in Europe iUid the Unlttsl Simivs -tht refon*. it has 
brrn «r«ufd that ilavtrry was an extension of capitalist production to the particular conditions 
of planution ^gricuJture <Genov<s!w, 1965), 

2 Without going into detail on thrsc differencvs. wc can mention that rnonopoJy cor- 
ponitsons factr much miw sUble markf*U than comp«?titivc firms, and therefnre may attempt to 
stabilize their labor force and their markets throji^ si host of control mechanisms and manage- 
ment hierarchy which competitive firsns cannot afford (Gordon. Reich, and Kdwards, 1973). 
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Introduction 

I have been asked to speak about imperatives for change— change m university 
settings such as this, and change in schooling generally. This I am glad to do. I 
believe profoundly in the need for' change in the way we understand language, and 
in what we do with language in schod& I agreed to become Dean of the Scbocd of 
Education because of that belief. But let me pause. Some of you must suspect that 
you are about to hear ancHher lecture from a self-appointed bearer of light to the 
benighted. Not so. Part of what we need to know in order to change is not now 
known to anyone; teacheis are closer to part of it than most linguists. No one who 
gives piiQiity In the study of langua^ to the needs of eduaition could consider 
piesent linguistics ^ region of the already s^ved, toward which educators must look 
for missionaries and redemption, I have argued gainst the mainstream in linguistics 
for yeais^ precisely beamse It has been taacfequate to study of the role of teiguage 
in human life. It has made assumptions, adopted methods, accepted priorities that 
prevent the contribution to education that serious study of language should make. 

There are serious scholariy reasons for critique of the mainstream In linguis- 
tics, reasons that draw on traditions of thou^t with rcK^ts in the anthropology of 
SMpit, the socioli^ of Marx, tiie linguUrtics and poetics of Jakobson, the literary 
criticism and rhetoric of Burke, i There are scientific problems Internal to linguistics 
that cannot be solwd without change in the foundations from which they are 
approached* l^t there are civic reasons for critique i» well One by one some of us 
^^Mi^ to contUiue % KnguisOcs^ to a Wijr $fa*t di^i^oc^ it Itom / 

'^j^^i^^' of the sode^ whirls supports us^ tbe msmbet of students of knguage 
^ilariii^^^l^^^ outlook gi^ws* Th? time is ripe for a t^lation between the study of 
liyp|Ujige aiMt tfce^^ of education that k^me-of p artn arsliip; not pieadiing. 
^ Heaie do not mlsumtei^ta^ To eriild^ Ui^uistk» it not to absolve educa* 
^om Ilf^ tety of scbocds to ded with the fingulstie sKuaHon In the 0nl^ States 
^s^msmJ^^a^ One oftau sj|ys^ start wb^l^ the i^liUd iSt develop tlie chUd^s full 
potentsirf* To do that, linguistically, one must'haii^ laiowledge of the ways of 
a{3;eai^ of the community of which the child Is part* Very Httle knowledge of Ais 
^^^ii jivail^ Each of us has some insight into these tblngs-^isome command of 
ilfieMay^of ^pa«kiiig; i^t ei^ oluiii a poorludge aa^weii. M because tanguage k 
^ hiMy^ Utin^, S0 pi^ppo^^ inucb of ouf ipeaklng Is out of 
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awareness; we may be ignorant of much of it, or even in good faith confidently 
misreport it Things we aane sure we never say may turn up on someone's tape; 
mattes of more or less may be i^imilated to a sense of aiUor-nothing. Our impres- 
sons of the spei?ch of others may be remarkably accurate for placing them, without 
our tieing aware that our own speech may contain some of the same features. 
Recently a linguist anthropologist in Montreal recorded the speech of two 
friends, a man and a woman, each speaking sometimes in formal situations, some- 
times in informal situations in which the colloquial French known as Joual was 
appropriate. She piayed samples to a distinguished Montreal audience. The audience 
l^ard four people, not two* It could not t>e convinced that thetv were only two, so 
strong were its preconceptions as to the categorical difference. 

If wr are to know objectively what speaking is like, there must bt* ethno- 
graphies of speaking, open to discovery of facts that are inconvenient for one's 
grammar, pedagogy, or social gumptions. Educators and linguists alike have been 
remiss in not thinking of such knowledge as needed. Where linguists have pursued 
intuitions and universal models that ignore the realities of speech communities and 
language use, many educators have pui^ued notions of language and correctness 
that have had the same effect. Why want to know more about something one 
already knew was not really language that one knew was Vrong*? 

All this leads me to believe that there are three primary imperatives for 
change, 

Fiist, to $ee the need for knowledge of the language situations, uf our coun- 
try. 

Second, to support training and research to obtain such knowledge. 

Third, to change the relations between linguistics and education. 

Let me elaborate on this last imperative for a moment. A now relation be- 
tween linguistics and education may be basic to all the rest. Tlie essential point is 
that the nature of the change that is needed is not one-sided or one way. Linguistics 
and educator should work together and change together. Only thus can research on, 
language be relevant to the situations faced by schools, 

I shall return to the relation between linguistics and education. Now let me 
try to give substance to the need for knowledge. 

Waniing to Know 

Certain goals on which we \«ould probably agree should govern imperatives 
for change. The treatment of language in schools should help, not harm. It should 
help children, and through them their families and communities, to maintain and 
fo^t^^r self-r?$pect It should be consonant with respect for diversity of background 
and aspirations. It should contribute to equality rather than inequality. 

It is probably bard to keep from sadding to word* like these. Such word»aie 
itoffi^ Vft we fa« assumptions and Ignofance about Jangu^e and 

t^o^adlct md work agaimt sudt goals. 

Ctimhft a school in a community- What would you want to know, wew you 
iis^o^bfena r the linguistic aspect of the schooling there? There ar? many who 
^wooia not think tiiat there Was much tbtt they needed to know, even how teuse 
the language of the children. Recently I was asked to a meeting at the Philadelphia 
Schoia Board to help resist pressure to remove the requlrettteia that a teacher in a 
TESOL class know the language of the children being tau^t English, that is, 
«ble to communicate with them. Most teachersr at the school in U^m, Or^on to 
rwWcfr efeildren from i^rings Indian fiesefvatioti po, do not think they need 
2ta,*ittow anything about ^ bi4km languages to the feomes from which the children * 
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come^or the eUquette of speaking there. By and large, indeed, knowing languages 
and knowing about language is little valued in our countiy, if it Involves acceptsmce 
of divetsity. You ami I tas^ have no difficulty in undeistanding standard West 
Indian English, nfav even admire it-I think It myself the most lovely English I have 
heard. But the daughter of a family from Jamaica wai^ just admitted to a state- 
affiliated univeisity in Philadelphia on the condition that she take 9 course m 
Endish for foreign students. Have you not often heard a proper middle-class white 
say in exasperation to a cab-drive^ or voice on the phone, "Oh, I can't understand 
y(Hi", although the black or Spanish accent was entirely intelligible? Identiflcatlon 
of the difference having closed the listener's ear? , . 

When educate^ir concerned people want to know about language, what is it 
they are likeiy^itirwant to know? A graduate student at my university reports that 
whenjAr^Spoke recently to the group that supports her studies, their serious, well 
-iirtcntioned questions made assumptions about languages and their relations to 
human groups that a linguistics student could not even have imagined entertaining. 
Recently I wsb asked by a cultured voice on the phone to help with a program 
being planned for the Canadian Broadcasting System, to view French in Montreal in 
the U^it of similar situations in the United States and the Caribbean. I began 
helpfully naming friends who know about aich things, when it came out that the 
premise of the program was that the French^peaking lower classes of Montreal 
could not think right because they could not speak right. (You can Imagine the 
htf te and confusion with which 1 withdrew the names and tried to dissociate myself 
from the whole thing). 

These are merely recent instances that have impinged upon me in the course 
of a month or two. It is almost too painful to be a student of language attentive to 
such things -examples accumulate so readily of prejudice, discrimination, ignorance 
bound up with languag*-- It makes one wonder if discrimination connected with 
language is not so pervasive as to be almost impervious to change, so deeply rooted 
as to idmofit preclude support for the asking of questions that might lead to change. 
To be sure, some may be sure that eWWren would be fine If left alone, and be glad 
to learn what is wrong with schools. Others may be sure that schools are doing what 
is right, and be glad to learn what is wrong with children and the homes from which 
ttiey come. It is hard to find people who sense a need to undeistand objectively the 
school child's communicative world, a world seriated into a multiplicity of contexts 
of situation and ways of speaking suitable to each, a worid of a plurality of norms 
for selecting and grouping together features of a verbal style, of a plurality of 
situation-sensitive ways of interacting and interpreting meaning in terms of styles, 
such that a type of situation such as classroom interaction with a teacher or formal 
teit-roaking has meaning in terms of its relation to the rest. Such that each involves 
a spoiken or srritten genre that has a place in a seri^ of such, a ptMsibility of 
" Tijerfomiaace dependent m particular rules for commitment to performance. So 
tmde&taad the part «f a wffeai nepertoire thai aj^wais ia edacatioiial 
mO^mf Om needs to be able to compare choices of comroCmieative device and 
"-ji eafiing, iBspfaiys of cwnaiunJ^Uve and cognitive abi tity , ^ross a range of settings, 
^${» A to uM^ntand the part of a chfld's (or tea<A6r*s) wi^s of speaking one sees 
-^"*h«<4 em needs to laidefstand tiie whole. On© needs to do of to diaw on 

togut atic ethnography .3 ^. ^ . ^ ,1,.. » ^ 

"^-^^jy jt„ow, there is little done and little on which to draw. What t have 
jdcetched in general terms is what one might reasonably ask abiwt If concerned with 
<he fOkJ of ianguasc to schooling in another culture or cwmtry; expecting things to 



-_;4^^ jgj^ge, om wanfe to know. In a seme, we need to be able to stand back from 
i^uafions m m W s6e< th^ as stiaage and as wecdii^ tc i>e snqWR. 
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Black Americans, Native Americkm^ SpanUh-Speaking Americans 

I. should not suggest, lhat nothing at all is known or being done. Certainly 
there has been a* gockd 4eal of attenUon in recent years to patterns of speech 

..^qciated with sortie of U«e major groups that make up this diverse country. Yet 
the research is scattered and spotty with regard to both geography and class. The 
case of *filack English' is instructive. In the I960's the ways of speaking of Black 

, Americans attracted attention. The research has been important in demonstrating 

\the system*t{c, rule-governed nature of the vernacular spoken by many Blacks, as 
aginst notion* of it as an incoherent corruption. Notions of Black children practi- 
cally without lenguage were shown to be functions of intimidating formal situations 
in schools, to be situational, not general. Some of this work helped as well to 
highlight the respects in which distinctive features of the vem«;ular point to the 
wider spectrum of Caribbean Creoles and their West African elements. Awareness 
grew of the place of the vemwrular in peer group interaciton gainst the background 
of Caribbean and African traditions of spoken artistry. Still, research focused 
mostly on the variety of s^ech mcst strikingly different from the public standard, 
the vernacular of adolescent urban males. Much less malytic attention was given to 
the speech of Black wonien, of preacheis and ministcre, of established upper-class 
families, or to the Caribbean and African background of elaborated 'talking sweet' 
and public oratory. And some explanations of what became known were so partial 
as to be false. Some linguists wished to treat the vernacular as only superficially 
different and formally derivative from standard English, for reasons having to do in 
part with convenient simplicity of a grammatical model. Others wished to treat the 
vernacular as so distinct that it might require its own textbooks. There are indeed 
places where people want their variety maintained indcpendentiy in print from a 
closely related one (in Czechoslovakia Slovak.s feel this way about the relation of 
their variety to Czech). In the United States such a concepUon fails to take into 
account the actual atUtudes of many Black people who want the variety of English 
In the classroom, especially the written. variety, to be the common standard. MiH 
others drew from this isolated fact the inference that Blacks depreciated the verna- 
cular even speaking of 'self-hatred'. In point of fact, there is widespread acceptance 
of the vemaculaf variety at home and in informal situations generally;* it retains a 

'Special place even among Black students at a university such as Princeton. Yet 
^pathetic interpretations of Black speech can be inadequate too. Many come to 
know Black terms for uses of language, such as 'shucking' and 'jiving , and regard 
them enUrely as an Afro- American ethnic heritage. Yet analogous genres of lan- 
guage use can be found among lower class white youths; and such ways of coping 
VBJ^y may have their origin In subordinate social status as well as m ethnic tradi- 

The relation p^iw^en varieties and wm of English, on .the qne hand, and 
"mit BJaek, oit tfee'^asen is eampk% an<l only ^ ^ «!e<|U«eljf lenKJWi*^ 

Shesituation Is Httle better with regard to other m^jor groups- We think of Native 
"^meiicans In tenm of the many Im^aages t<st, and of efforts topaintalftor sewve 
" tfioeliat remain, lite wlitteo of schotsh to these edom U of the^atest impor* 
Miicev My own angef andpassion about the treatment of language htschwas comes 



laisely from experience of local schools and educational research institutions that 
"mti Indian people at Wwm Sprfnp Resetvatlon In Oregon. Bat these situations 
njust not be oveBlmpllfled, Indian Americans themselves may differ in their views 
-as to -what Is best in tenm of language. M4 aspect* of language that m crucial to 
- the ^iceess of ladiaa children m^ not involve the traditional Indian tenguage at aU. 
^ilKii^ the fcdlin drildiea ate, llngoistieaHy^nw tw* J» a» Isdiaa laag««^, hut a» 
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Indian variety of Esi^ish. There are probabiy several dozen such Indian varieties of 
English at the United States. Tliey play a significant social role, ScHneone who has 
been away, and who retiima to a local ccmimumty, must take up the load variety of 
English or be judged snoUiish. Featuies of childi«n*s speech that seem individual 
ttton may in fact reflect a community norm. They may reflect a carryover into 
En^^ish of patterns from an Indian language. In ttte English of Indians at Ideta 
pueblo, south of Albuquerque, New Mexico, a double negative contrasts with a 
single negative as a canyover of a eontn&t between two types of n^ation in the 
Isleta tangui^e, Thexe aie doubtless other such examples, Intt the fact is that Isleta 
English is the only form of Indian Eni^i&h carefully studied and reported on in 
prints and that only in the last few years.^ 

The iangua^ situation of an Indian community will be still more complex, in 
having standard as well as local vernacular English present, and a vernacular, even 
reduced^ variety of an Indian language as well as or even instead of Its 'classic' form. 
In the Scmthwest Spanish may be a factor ^ well Yet we have hardly more than a 
few sketches of such ci^s^ With Indians as with Ka^; research has not attempted 
to provide systematic knowledge of the language situation of the communities 
expfirienced by children. Research hie focused not on social reality, but on the 
exotic. To say this is not to condemn study of traditions^ Indim langu^s. Much 
of my work contint^ to be devoted, to the study of one group of languid, now 
nearing extinction. I and a colleague are the last to wo^ intensively with fully 
fluent speakers, and like others in such a situation, we have obligations both to 
those who have shared their knowledge with us and to those who later will want 
access to it. The work has its contribution to make to respect and self-respect for 
Indian people* The disproportion between what most linguists do and what most 
needs to be done is not here. There have never been tnuned scholais enough, and 
much has been lost unrecorded In consequence. With all its wealth our country has 
sparsely supported knowledge of the language that first named the continent. The 
is telling. We have barely managed to study l^gui^ that fit our image of the 
noble Redman^ let alone begun to notice the actual linguistic makeup of Indian 
communities. 

Hie knowledge cMie needs to start where Indian children, any children, are 
goes beyond varieti^ of language, of cmsrse, to patterns of the use of language— 
customarj^ community ways of ansv^ring questions, calling upor^ otheis, taking 
turns in conversation,, speaking or remaining sUent, giving instruction by verbal 
precept or observed example, all the ways in which etiquette of speaking and value 
of language may take distinctive shape. Many Indian children come to school, 
faking only English, yet encounter difficulty, not because of language dii^erence, 
bat becmue of diffen^noe in patterns for the use of language. Children f<mnd 'shy' 
and nos'^talkative in ck^ may be as talkative as any; if observed in situations where 

, - ,1^^ ri|ttttfr an*t dutief of sfp^aking ^t^ th^^ of tte community - from wJbU^- they 

i^l^^l^^^ t ^^.<^ tm^ to kii(»v not t liu:^uage^ fmt a communis iMay of 

^^ r^. ~ mid tangm^e mo^ prominent today ^ bifingual education and 

■r^^^:^^^ atfempi to t^eat fi&is cotiipiex jiatuati<m li^re^ except to note 6iat 

^—^^(^^^^nera^ difficulty is the same. Too titdte is kn^n m & imk lor poil^ and 
practice in schools. The widespread resistence to such a tiling indeed may cause 
"^^iifi^ja} elfucation to be attiKtked as having failed before ft wfi! have had i chmce 

to be understood and fairiy Ibried* Effc^ to provide equal educational opportunity 

jry,:^:^^^^^ children must ptwse<i with a minimum of infomiation as to 

^^M^ • ik fi g naiTOh the <*hitdm? soeaiL sit rrilat!<yn to lib vaitetos and u^ of ^r^ ^i^^ In tii^ 
_ . . . whicfe ihey come. 1^ simpte genei^ answer cait be lakl down in 
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advance. Thetv are si'veral national and regional standards, Cuban, Puerto Rican, 
northern Mexican, Colombian, etc.; in many communities thcw is a range of varie- 
tie* from a standard to coUoquial vernacular and an argot, as well as a way of 
mingling Spanish and English in conversation that can count as a special variety 
among intimates^ The attitudes of Spanish-speakers toward the elements of this 
^complex language situation are themselves complex. Clearly it is not enough to 
advocate "Spanish." It is ptKsible to have Anglo children doing well, Spanish- 
speaking children doing poorly in a Spanish class in a school. There are problems of 
the fit or conflict between the Spanish spoken by children and the Spanish taught, 
between community and teacher attitudes, between the language-linked aspirations 
of cultural traditionalisU and the job linked aspirations of sohie of the working 
class; the desire of some speakers to institutionali^ee Spanish as a languagf*of higher 
education and professional activity, versus the needs of children for whom Spanish 
U primarily a vernacular of the home and community; problems of children edu- 
cated in Puerto Rico coming to the mainland with inadequate English and children 
educated on the mainland going to Puerto Rico with inadequate Spanish. 

Theit are problems of assessing the language abilities of children both for 
assignment to cl^es and for evaluation in programs. Asdgnment to cl^s is some- 
times being done under mandate of iSw in a begrudging rough-and-ready fashion, 
minimizing the number of children to be assigned. Sometimes the availability of 
monies to a district promp.»j forced assignment to sfx-cial classes of bilingual chil- 
dren who have no English problem at all. Valid assesmients of language ability 
require naturalistic observation across a range of settings, but such metiiods have 
been little developed in explicit form" Formative evaluation of programs in bilingual 
.situations needs ethnographic knowledge 9f the community language situation, and 
summative evaluation needs ethnographic monitoring of the process by which a 
program comes to have particular meanings and outcomes for participants and 
community. Such success as bilingual programs have, will be best attested in tht- 
debates ahead, not by test scores, but by case-history accounU that show convin- 
cingly the benefits to children and communities, and how they were achieved.fi 

Ethnic Heritage and Usagfis of lAinguage 

The situations of Black Americans, Native Americans, Spanish-speaking 
Americans are salient but not unique. Bilingual education is an issue for com- 
muniUes of Chinese, Japanese, Filipino, and others. Many European languages in 
addition to Spanish are maintained to a significant extent. Immigration renews 
some of these communities. All of them participate in a climate of opinion that is 
world-wide. The general truth would seem to be that about twenty years ago, when 
those who spoke in the limeli^t foresaw an end to Ideology, and an endless 
^tedinociatic futuw whose cWef pEofaleiii would be leisure, many ordinary people 

- jtfomtf tft« vt>M were drawing «^^»nt lesson from their expetieace. 1^ had 
iie«K»ugltt up in such s vision of the post-war ftitUK for a while, only to begin to 

~ffiid tfaat their place in it was notworUi tiw giving up of all that they had been. 

- *]P*1^«m' came me» and more' to see«i the *dirty woitf that Kenneth B«rl» has 
'^:diied-iHess m wgine caitying then ouwarf and ttpwaM* mosa a Juggernaut aboot 

to run over them, their place, their customs, their sjpeech. 

- "rtjjs general tevivaF of concem with ethnic heritage is not merely a part of the 
annual tmirist laundry ring around the world, each countryside emptying out in 
rammer to take in someone else's carefully staged culture while on vacaU'on, It is a 

- io outlook that has to do with what one is for oneself, as a member of a family 

« certate hMoiy, a kaowtes^e of .certain places, ceftaiQ ways 
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of mating sorrow and sharing Joy. Many of you may know peisonally the price 
that can be exacted in acquiring a itngua franca at the cost of a language of the 
borne. 

1 Some repudiate concern of this kind as nostalgia and sentimentality, even as a 
dangerous refusal to face piesent realities- I think that something profound is 
involved. Any oe^ concern^ may seem particularistic and timiting; when ail ^cfa 
concerns are consicteied together, one sees something ^neml, a deep-running tide* 
it is a vision limited to a national lingua franca that begins to appear old^fi^ioned, 
limited, sectarian* 

The deep-running tide seems to me a shift: in what is xegarded as the dominant 
obstJM^ie to a way of life in balance with hunum neecls. A century, even a generation 
ago, it was common to think that the dominant ol^tacle consisted of traditional 
ideas and customs. Except when ccmipartmentalized in dimini^ed form, as objects 
of intermittent piety and curiwity, specific oiltuml traditions, beliefs, conventions, 
identities, seemed brak^ from the past on progress. The future lay with a science 
and mode of production that could realize the control of nature, and the plenty, of 
which mankind was capable* Now we are far less sure* Some critics of contempor- 
aiy society consider the very idea of in<%ssant technoli^od change to be itself the 
dominant oostacle to a way of life in balant^ with human needs. Not that material 
progress is irrelevant, but that the quality of life is seen more clearly to ctopend on 
other thinp as well* What seemed a pcdicy in the interest of all has come to seem an 
instrument of profit to some at the expense of others in many cases* Uncontrolled, 
it threatens community today and even sustenance tomorrow, 

lliere is an essentiid linguistic dimension to this. It is hard to specify, but 
necessary to address. Let me try to suggest scmiething of its nature* 

The internal structures of language and the structures of use to which lan- 
guages are ^aped alike show two fundamental, complementaiy general kinds of 
function, of p:ieanlng, at woric Hiey are intertwined In reality, but our way of 
thinking about language has separated and opposed them*"? One can be rouf^ly 
Indicated as ccHieen^d with naming, reference, sheer ^tement, the technlodt »a- 
lytic, io^cal uses of language* Modem linguistics has built its models on this aspect 
of language. Modem science, technology, and rationalized bureaucracy give Its pre- 
eminence. For a time the uses of language chaimcteristic of literature, religion, 
personid expression, were neglected and on the defensive. For a time the pinnacle 
of knowledge appeared to many to be a single logical language to which all science 
and tegitimate knowledge might be reduced* Utat ideal has been laiisely given up 
and replaced by recognition of a plurality of legitimate uses of language. The 
seminal figures in philosophy of course were Cassirer and Wittgenstein, and there 
; have been related develqiments in poetics^ dntbropcdogy^ serology. Inteipersonal, 
'^xpteuiw, aesthetic US3 of iangua^ come more to the fore, In part It is b^ause an 
idea! of language that seemed the touchstone of progress^ of the advance of reason, 

Imowiedffe^of sclenee^ nsathe^ 

r^zM^^^^^f eiqpeiim^, st|itistics« ccmtfwtst regulation and conti^ wei^ once 
TV = - iff^ii yonttnon INises for iirc^fiess tof us att* We liive t<K3i. often seen claims to 

tant out t^ be^ rationaliisatio^ special inter^ 
ouldgi^ d^ptionSf as with the Vietnamese wan I^oms of 
imii^coni^^ and personal knowfedge that had at fiist no standing came to be seen 

^ iiinkiaeiiteiaiiate guides tiim the tJiippinipi of elaborate studi^and reports. A iittte 

, If ter it was genenri discovery of the peiwnal voii^ through transcripts of tapes tiiat 
i :iteeid0d, I ^nk, the public ^rdict on a pieiddent. I cot|{d not pmve tlie point, but 
^^i^l^:^ these two eKpetiences have had compfemeiitaiy , decisive effect on our sense 
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I sense a more general drift as well. Increasingly we an? concerned to have a 
place for things that cannot be said without distorCion, or even said at all, In the 
idioms Qf elaborated, fonnal. purportedly rational and referential speech that take 
pride of pUce in public science, puWic government, HngulsUc and pedago^cal gram- 
mais There are things we know and need to bo that have no standing there. A 
of this is a reflecUon of the central problem of the role of language in modem 
society, the crisis of language, namely, what the balance is to be between modes of 
use of language. The old dichotomief-^orrect vs. incorrect, rational vs. emotional, 
referential vs. expressive, fail to capture the nature and complexity of the problem, 
for it is not a matter of mutually exclusive opposites. but of the mterweaving of 
mutually indispensable functions. 

Education end Linguistic FoumUitiom 

I am sorry not to be precise, concrete and clear about this. It would require 
far more than one lecture to try to explain the ramificaUons of this point for the 
study of language, to trace the implications at different levels of the organization of 
language, to appraise the efforts that are being made now to devise an adequate 
general model. I can try to say clearly what this complex situation means for the 
future of language in educaUon. It is this. Linguistics developed out of a situation in 
which the study of language wffi loosely distributed across a variety of disciplines. 
It l-?came the central discipline by development of general methods for the formal 
study of language structure. TTie methods and the associated conception of lan- 
guage structure focused on an essential, but partial, aspect of the organization of 
language. Other aspects remained secondary or eschewed. The focus of attention, ^ 
having started with phonology, and proceedepl through morphology and syntax, has 
now reached semantics and even 'pragmatics', (that is, the interpreUtion of mean- 
ing in context of use). From every side it begins to be recognized that linguistics as 
we have known it is inevitably part of^^a larger field.s 

At the first, language structure was divorced from l|«iguage use. Now language 
use is Included along with language structure by most. Eventually it will be gener 
a«y recognized that it is hot use that is a derivative of structure, but structure that 
is depenttent on use. That one can nevf r solve the problems of the organization of 
language in social life without startini from socianife, from the patterns of activity 
and meaning within which linguistic features are organized into styles and ways of 
speaking. A linguistics that is truly the science of language, llnguUtics that is truly a 
foundation for education, jvill be a linguistics that is part of the study of communi- 
cative interaction. It will understand linguistic competence as part of commumca- 
Uve competence. It will undenitand the character of competence in relation to the 
social history and social structure that ^8pe It In a given c»e. / 

Such a linguistics, should the^y arrive, will have an essential property. Its 
:^tetke Mid tSmm wif be aOequale to all the tmm m^nfeAia speech m&m 
: jffig^^j^antngs that speaking (or mother use oflangiiage) hm Its ^smxy of En^jsh 
-jftOB^ogy will attend not only to the feitaies that make * consonant Ipt iastead of 
^ttfr*«i aJ«> t» ^ «sp^t^ ttiat eaa mate the word angry. Its.theory of syntax 
r^KiW^ad to isdated grammatical sentences a* but a special «ase mamig the iitteW- 
ciMe, acceptable sequences of discoaise. Its ttwory of tneanlitg WIh attend not only 
wofds and contlnieUoas, botaiso ta the meanings inherent m choise of dialect 
of variety, of conversational or nanattve genre, of occasion to speak or be silent. Its 
theory of competenc*? will go beyond innate and universal abilities to the kinds of 
■^i»teoce valued and permitted in a given society, to opportunities afid obstwle* 
-SfiSras to fcindsof competctjee. It w« rew^isse that the ¥#iy fole of ^jeddag, of 
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language and use of fanguage, is not thv same in 4'ver>' society; that scx-ieties diffi r 
in Ih^iT ideals of language and ability in hiiguage, that use of language, like sex and 
eating, is a univer&al possibility and necessity of society, but without power to 
determine its place or meaning. Its telative importance among other mock*s of 
commufiicatton, its role as resource or danger, art or tcK>I, depends on what is made 
of it.9 Two things f<rilow. First, the relation between education and linguistics 
cannot be a matter simply of joining the two as they are now. We do not yet have 
the kind of linguistics just described. Second, we are not likely to get it if linguistics 
is left to itseif. The prestige of formal models as against empirical inquiry remains 
strong. Tlie pui! to continue to concentrate on familiar ground will be great. To get 
the linguistics we need wiii take pushing by others* Educators ought to be in the 
forefront. If you shcHiId remember just one thing from this occasion, please remem- 
ber this: Oo ask yourself what iinguisUcs can do for you, but even more, demand 
linguistics that what it can do be done. And do not apologize for the demand, or 
assume that it diverts the study of language fron pure science to murky applica- 
tion. The fact is that the study of langu^e does not now have the knowledge on 
Which much of application should be based, and cannot get it without new theoretic 
c^, methodological, and empirical work. To demand attention to the needs of 
education is not just a demand for applied^ linguistics. It is a demand for change in 
the foundations of linguistics. Tne struggle for educational changf with regard to 
language, and the struggle for scientific a^quacy in the study of langu^e, are 
Interdependent, 

f have used the word 'struggle* advisedly. It would be misleading to suggest 
that the kind of linguistics we need ts an apple almost ripe, rcady to drop at a tweak 
of the stem. I^ere is indeed a diffused slow drift in the right direction, such tbat 
work entwined with practical problems has low status, such that the more abstract 
and remote ffom practical problems, the higher the status. Some leading linguists, 
such as William Labov, want to reverse* this polarity. Educators can help, and may 
have some leverage Uiese days when conventional ptsitions for linguists are hard tu 
find^The fact that linguistics itself is evolving in a direction that makes work in 
educational settings germane is a help, as is the fact, just mentioned, that new 
theory is part of what is needed. Still, a second great difficulty remains. This is the 
difHcuity of seeing language in education in the context of American society, 
steadily and whole. 

Seeing our iMnguage Situation 

Hie history of attention to language situations within the country points up 
the difficulty. Bi^k uses of English have been evolving* in the United States since 
before the Revolution, but have begun to be adequately studied only as a conse- 
quence "of the Civil Rights Movement and the federal attention and funding that 
;^Essi^3^tt^ it S^smish baa be^ heie "^or centuries as weU^ fnit $|^nI^ bilingual*' 
iid^ £^ have begun ^ be studied adequately on^ as s i^tt of 

Ihe Sip^^^ mobHization of Spanjsh^|>eakers. iUneiii^an Indian communiUes 
Jmmimd imiltiiingi^ jituati^ and distinc^ve ways of ^^>eaking for generations 
^ifi^it much attention. Tfie interest of mtey Indian people in maintaliilng.and 
levfWng traditiorm^ languages fits into the traditional approach to the stU# of 
Jiodm ianguage»« iHit ii im taken the Native American mobiU^^ation of recent yean 
to make academic schoiwi think of the prepaiition of materials useful In education 
as something they should do. Indian English and ways df speaking stilt remain 
lielalively little studied. 
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In general, educationally significant aspt^cU of a language situation Jiaye come 
Into fociB only after the ccwjmunlty rn question has been defined as a sonral 
problem, and more especially, as a social force. Previous attention to the languages 
Involved focused upon what seemed most exoUc and remote. Immigrant an0 Indian 
— ianauasfes alike have been viewed mostly as something lingering from the-p^t. ^ • 
^ We need^ to begia-ioihlnk of the linguistic hetero^neity of our country as 

continuously present. The United Sutes is a multilingual country, with great mim- 
beis of users of many languages. American multillngualism is not an aberraUonor a 
residue. If anything, it has increasi^d in recent years, especially with regSrd to 
Spanish, Vietnamese and perhaps a few other languages. We need to addn?ss the 
linguistic hetero^neity of our country as a permanent feature of it, discu» what 
shape it will and should have, anticipate the future. To do so. we have to address 
the linguistic ethnography of the Oi?Ked SUtes as sustained, central scientific task. 
Ad hoc responses after the fact of sTierSt mobilizaUon connected with language 
come too late^nd provide too litUe helpVAnd ad hoc responses are too easily 
dUtorted by the%»mediate terms of social *d political issues. Members of language 
communities themselves may have a partial view. We need sustained wtyk^that 
provides both knowledge of language situations and an independent, critical assess- 
ment of language problems. - . j. . 

Educators have a stake in the mounting of such a program of study, since 
mobilization around issues of "anguagc so commonly turns attention to schools. 
Educators have a special stake in making sure that a sustained program qf study 
Includes indepenSent, critical attention to the nature of laEhguage problems. That 
attention should include study of the process by which something havijig to do 
with language does (or does not) become defined as a problem in our country in the 
first place It is not to be assumed that there is a fit between public recognition of 
problems and actual language situation. (To repeat, teacher failure to recognize the 
structure and role of Black English Vernacular still handicaps many Black children, 
and did even more before it became recognised as a 'problem' in the 1960's. Some 
of those who resist such recognition continue to be Black.) 

I suspect there are four kinds of case. That Is, there are indeed situations 
recognized as problems that are genuinely problems (bilingual education, for exam- 
ple)' there may well be situations not defined problems that can be left alone. 
But'l suspect that there are also situations not now defined as problems that ought 
to be so defined-situatlohi taken for granted but at possible cost. For exan'Pj*'' 
very little has been done to study communication in medical settings, especially 
between professional peRonncI , :iH patlents.JO What are the effects of difference in 
imam, terminology, semantic »y.tem? or even of difference in native language., 
there being so many medical penionnel of 'foreign origin? and in some regions so 
manjf 'patients with IttUt command of English? Perhaps there Is no rec^ized 
' problem because those affected have HtUe visibUity or consciousness of common 
cohSSd, Tetn series of articks in tfes New V<wk ISiroes might make tbissUuation, 
Itsejf tindiange^, auddeidy k *piobtem*. Finely, th©te may be sJlaation^ifeflaed as 
EEJiobfems that ought not to be, the issue belaf Wisely or supefficiaUy po5ed-e.g., 
Se^supposed pmblem of cbUdren.with pmctic^Jy 'n»«»«f»»Se • Any of os img? I» 
subjgt to ^aiftjwal bUwlers ami public fiBbions. We need comparative, crtUcai, 
lilsioifcaJpefspectJveto transcend them. 

We need^ in short* to be able to see our country in terms of language, steadily 
and whole. To do so Is to go beyond questions of diversity of faitgua^ and 
language-varieties. Black-Engllsh. Navajo, Hopi, Zunl, Spanish, Italian, German, Slo- 
' vealaa, the many, many Itogua^es of this country are salient and important The 
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diversity they comprisi' is so great, so negleett'd, as to he aimost^-tntrwhi^iming by 
itself. Yet there is something further. There is a unity that has aUo 4«s4!aped us. I do 
not mean poiiticai and social unity. Tliat is not in question. To be sure, the drive 
for hcHnogeneity has been so gi^at that even tcKlay the thought of diver»ty being 
accepted can frighten i»ome.. Street signs in Spaiii^^, even in a Spanish-vspeaktng 
neighborhood, can attract ire. A ti'fephone company may refuse to hire a Spanish- 
speaking operator, to answer eme^ency calls, in an area with many ^Spanish domin- 
ant speakers. To argue for/4:i:£ognition of vthnolingulstic diversity seems troubling 
to many, as if the ties betwreh us werv so fragile as to break beneath a crumb of 
difference,^ But the forces making for integration, the economic and communicative 
ties of the" country, are invvijreibly dominant. ToWgue the right to diversity is to 
argue only for breathing spw^ within the hive, 

The unity in terms of^which we nwd to sh> our country is the unity .!»^ts 
dominant groups and institutions that gives it a certain cut and pattern, regarding 
language, regarding the valise on language, the way in which language enters into 
0^ life. We need to be able to imagine the United States sociologically as if it v;erp a 
small country, a Belgium or Switzeriand, a single entity of^ich one could ask, as 
one can* ask of any society: what are the basic patterns of the use of language? what 
are the values; rights, responsibilities, associated with language? what is the outlook 
of the c^ulture with regard to language? how did it come to be that wayj faow does 
it seem likely to change? 

We are able to think of the Navajo or^e French in this way. We need to be 
able to imagine our^lves in this way as well, to fmd, through comparative, histori- 
cal and descriptive study, a mirror in which to see the United States as possessed 
throughout its history of language^ policies, of pn^dominant attitudes towards lan- 
guage and its role, that give it one place among many possible places in the roster of 
the worid's cultures, • 

Eoen if there were only English the unity to bt» seen is not simple. Imagine^, 
tiiat the only lm)guage J| the country was English, even standard English. Situa- 
tions, roles, acttvitievfJemona} characteristics such as age and sex would still affect 
and shape wa^^l^^^lTusing language. The occupational and class structure of the 
society would still be there as a source of heterogeneity, bn the one hand, and 
begemony, on the other. Let us consider heterogeneity first 

Inherent heterogeneity. Even If everyone used some form of standard English, 
ail the manifold ways of talking as a peison of a certain ^M^^Pf using language to 
do a certain kind of thing, would be piesent, needing to be discerned and described 
and their consequences considered. Many of the judgnju^nts made of pei^ns in 
evefj^day life, many of the opportunities one has or does not b^ve, involve com- 
mand or lack of command of these styles and genres, of being able to talk like an X, 
- or being able to use language to do Y. Such diversity is inherent in social fife, 
^ ^ Reiearqb has barely begun to addtm^it adeqpately, relating linguistic devices and 
^g^ grii^ ^ sodat meiuifiigs and jN^. It is the same heite a^ wii^ diffeitefi<^ of 

\^^.wlMa^ or hinguafe*variety. Research i|i<^ty fottows the- flag of social mo- 

Sex^related df^erences in l^pguo^ hardly appeared for the fifst time a 
'few i years ago. Yet until recently one wotiW have hui to conctud^^ that mm and 
j^ ^TO alike \n every sciplety except for a few American Indlai^ tribes, the 
€fia^liee of Liberia, and smne scattewi o^ers, so far as the ptibfished literature 
Again^ statiis<related diffei^tices In language ^ Iwdiy the monofK^ 
of the Japanese, Koieans and Javaftese, yet until rect»ntly linguistic theory treati»d 
hI™;:: *^*^ as Cadnatlngfy ^dal. * 

There Is a general lesson to be drawn. A linguistics that starts from grammar 
-:3glg7^ n^vamt {^atuies cNniy wbeu they. intrude within the gt^mar. U the 
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very units of phonology or morphology cannot bu stated without ivfcrencv to the 
sex or status of a participant in spi^cch, then the social fact is taken into account; 
indeed^ the case may become celebrated a£» an instance of **men*s and wtmien's 
spei»ch" or special conct^m with the exprpssion of status. Yet sexual roles and litatus 
diffewnces are univei^ in society, and £^rediy come -into play when, people 
sj^ak to each other. S!arting from gnunmar, one does not see how they come into 
play; one has to start fmm Uie social featuiv itself, and look at the use of language 
from its vanti^ge point. Then the features of language that are selected and grouped 
together as characteristics of speaking like a woman, speaking like an elder, and the 
like, can be seen. 

A final example: many are await' of the inten^sting ways in which choice of 
second person proiioun in French (tu: vous), German (Du: Sie), Russian (ty: vy), 
eti ., can 'Signal lesst>r or greater social distance. Many is the paper written on such 
pronouns and related forms of salutation and gn?^ting. Yet it is a ^fe assumption 
that variation in social distance is univeisal, and universally expressed in one or 
another way in use of language. Management of social distance may well be one tof 
the most p*»rvasive dimensions of language use. One has to start from recognition of 
s<K*ial distance to begin to see thoroughly and accurately how it is accomplished as 
a function of language. 

Even if only standard English were found in the United States, then, then? 
would be many socially shapt*d patterns of language us^ to discover and consider. 
Still, the diveisity would have a certain unity. Not "English", but the history, 
values, and sorial structun^ of the United States would give a characteristic config- 
uration to them. 

Hidden Hegemony. Schools would not find their problems of language n'- 
solved in the^situations we are imagining now. Concern to develop the full poti^ntial 
of each child would lead to recognition of language as involving more than com- 
mand of a st^.ndard. For example, I suspect that there is a pervasive dominant 
attitude that discourages verbal fluency and expressiveness in white males. It ought 
to be food for thought that in mcM^t known societies it Is men who are considered 
the meters of verbal style, and indee*? often trained in its ways, whereas women are 
subordinaled and even disparaged. In our own country, as we know, it is commonly 
gills who show most wrbai ability, who leani to retain foreign language$, etc. Men 
in public life whc^ work (k-pends on use of langu^e may be heard to disclaim any 
special knowledge or command of It. The hint of homosexuality seems not to be far 
from aesthetic mastery of language in %\ man. Again, I suspect that^many persons 
si>end much of their lives in what might be called *verbal passing', the maintc^nance 
6f the public verbal tm^ that is riot chosen^ but impend. And that is the fate of 
iairaftive skin in our society? Tliere seems sotne leason to thiftk that the expressi- 
vity of traditional narrative styles has often been disapproved by the upwardly 
. injjl?^ tnsddie ddis^ One ife^ a \im k^iwm^ generations^ of a vital namiti\^, 
^'liyfe iff^t^^ IJHJOpte or todiaii lioiiiimiiii^ People coa&ru^ fa uMb tccmtitts and 
iijuiaUves, of coa^ie, we «^ stoiying mare and en^ybig It te^? 
j "^^^'nStf ost sericms of |5I, ibid raort dllKicutf forsehd^ peffti^ to ^i^pt: I jstii^jeift 
is so firieftted toward dUarimlnaiion l^pnjiKf^iMii^ on tt^ basis of 
T^^^uage tt^t ^vs^n ^i^ocfety of mliliim^i^akeis o^staadat^ EngKA would 
^_jjhow a dass and occuoatlonal ^ructure mach like the present one, matched by a 
~niilemi^y of fine verbal disciimimtiom. In other w^srds, we mttst consider ^le 
_ - possi^ty that schools, aldng with o^er Institutions, have as t latent function -the 
— "^itfpodacti^m of the prfsejit sodat oritor on ^he appsmnliy 4mpiurti^ ground of 
|r|ti^^ the bih^Wnt i^lMHty i^ liuigimgf iui4 kuigaagc^ e^fi a sc^ety 
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diction, pref^md coostructions, and the like. Are we so convinced that language 
change is language decline (as many of our educated elite appear to be), so predis- 
pc^d to convctness and correction, that most of that society of standard English 
speake» wiwid still leave school with a feeling cf linguistic insecurity md inferior- 
ity? 

Perhaps not, but in order to see our socie^, and the place of language in it, 
especially the place of language in education in it, we have to ask such questions. 
To what extent are the inadequ^ies and senses of inadequacy about language in the 
society to be explained by the backgrounds and characteristics of th<^ who pass 
through M^hocrfs? To what extent are they unwittingiy prodj vd by schools them- 
selves? 



Equaiity-Implementation 

Perhaps our society can never come closr^' to equality of opportunity, to a 
tivatment of language in schooling that starts where the child is, that develops the 
fullest linguistic potential of the child. Still, those are the goals In terms of which 
one often speaks. It is only ttiat the change requin?d to come closer to them is so 
pervasive-change in knowledge, change in attitude, ultimately change in soci^ 
structure itself. Change in what we know can never be enough, yet without it the 
other changes art* impossible. One sees some change in the treatment of Black 
English Vernacular that would not have come about without the research of the 
past decade or so. Knowledge of other situations can have effect too, especially in 
the context of a view of the history and direction of the role of language in the 
society as a whole. 

My call for such knowledge In relation to schools amounts to a call for an 
educational linguistics, as a major thrust of schools of education, departments of 
linguistics, and all concerned with language and with education. Let me add that it 
should be shaped not only by educators and linguistics, but also by members of the 
communities concerned, teacheis and parents both. It is inherent in adequate study 
of language that one must draw on the knowledge that members of a community 
already tacitly have, and the same is true for ethnography, for knowledge of ways 
of speaking in relation to cultural contexts, And insofar as the work to be done 
involves policies and goals, members of the ccmimunities affected must necessarily 
play a part. The educational linguistics envisioned here is in part a community 
scient^. 

Such an educational linguistics entails change in both linguistics and educa- 
tion, in a si*nse, its goal must be to fiJi what might bi^ called a ^competency' gap, 
Theiv is a gap in the sense of a lack of pemins able to do the kind of research that 
is needed The gap exists because the need to fill it has not been recogni^^ed, and 
recognition of the need depends on overcoming a 'competency* gap in another, 

: tb^oftitical sense- Both linguists and educators use the term ^cwpetence'; the 
g^fcetween their tisi^lS at Use hearir of what needs to h& changed. 

in liiiguisti€s the t^»rm ^competency' was hitmduced by Chomsky a deca«te or 

^ its ordinary meaning>uggested'a llnguisti(^ ttat would go tjeyond language 
steli^tilW to the Ihiguistic abilities of people. Ute promise proved a bit of byper- 

;tml4!; *Rie ^nn was used in aWuced seme equivalent to just what pi^fUon of 

'competence involving knowledge of a grammar, and grammar itself was defmed in 
terms' of an ideal potentiality, cut off from any acttial ability or person, Graihmar 
was to explain the pcTtentiai knowledge of an amalgamated everyone in general, and 
no one in particular. Social considemtions wcit» wholly absent from sucl\ a 

• ^4^api5©teacy\ The result has iieen conceptual confusion, that has led some to aban- 
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don thv term altogether: otheis to tinker with it; still others to denounce its u^* as 
partisan apolagt>tics (Hhat's not' *compi»ti»nce' was used to mean •what you an- 
interested in is not linguistic*'). In Chomskyan linguistics, in short, U-ompeteniT' 
has meant an abstract grammatical potential, whose true character and whose n^la- 
tion to i^alized alike remain quite unct^rtain. The image of the language acquiring 
child has tKH?n one of an immaculate innate schemata, capable of generating any 
thing, unconstrained and unshaped by social life* 

In education the terms 'competence' and *compeU'ncy-based' have teiome 
associated with a quite different conception. The emphasis is upon specific, de- 
monstrable, socially relevant skills. No, one can be against demonstrable skills, but 
there is fear that the notion n^duces education to a very limited conct^ption of 
ability and potential. It suggests an image of an externally shaped repertoin» of 
traits that dot>s not allow for going beyond wh^it is already given. It suggests that 
success in transmitting basic skills is something that was onct* in hand, lost, and now 
to be gone back to. 

Each polar notion of 'competence' treats as basic something that is derivative. 
The simple linguistic notion treats formal grammar as basic, and use of language as 
unconnected, or dependent, whervas in fact the opposite is the case. What we 
cont\»ive as grammar is a precipitate of a normative selection from among the ways 
of spt^aking, the true verba! repertoire, the full organi/.ation of means of speech. 
(Irammar bt^gan that way in the service of Hellenistic cultural hegomony and con- 
tinues that way in the service of a certain conception of science. A valid notion of 
verbal competeni'e reaches out to include the full organisation of h.eans and mean- 
ing of speech, and becomes part of a notion of communicative competence. 

The notion of 'compelent^e' that has gained currency in education treats 
distinguishable skills as elementary, underived, whereas any prescribed set of skills 
is a precipitate of a complex of assumptions and understandings as to the nature of 
society, its present a4;d-iuture opportunities, and the probable or prescribed rela- 
tion of a group of students to it. There is a tendency to focus on instrumental, 
vocational Ingredients of verbal skill, perhaps at the expense of the full range of 
verbal abilities valued and possible. ' 

In both cases the limited notion of competence is bound up, I think, with a 
limited ability to see the nature of the language situations in the United States. 
That limitation is academic. 1 want to suggest that the problem of language in 
education is not to go back to basics, whether in the grammar of the linguist or the 
grammar of the schoolbook, but to go forward to fundamentals. How does language 
come organized for use in the commMnities from which children come to schools? 
What are the meaning and values associated with use of language in the many 
diffe^nt sectors and strata of the society? What are the actual verbal abilities of 
children and others across the range of settings they naturally engage? What Is the 
fit, what is the frustration, l^'tween abUities and settings— where is an ability frus- 
trated for lack of a setting, a setting unentered for lack of an ability, in what ways 
£^ " {Mitiemii of pon^al verbaJ Mty sttep^d iiy t^rstriettons of aceei^ to settings, on 
'aw .h^d, euUuraUy supported aspirations^ on the ottiei? 

When we consider where a chiid is, what potential 1$, we are considering 
j^hHliles for which ^competence' is an excellent word, If we can understand it aright, 
In something clme to iu ordinary seitte, as mastery of the use of language. To use 
Qie hbto^ in education, we need to know the shapes m which titastety comes in the 
many cammuBities of speaking that make-up the country, and we need to be able 
\ to relate those shapes to the larger historical and social factors that constrain them. 
J Etbnolinguistlc description can at least enable us to see where we truly stand with 
^ legard to linguistic competence in the United States. The knowledge it pmvides is 
l^e-^i^^ Nseage Inhere we stand, 
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To see the need for knowledge of the language situations of our country; to 
support training and research to obtain such knowledge: to change the relations 
between linguistics and education, so as to bring into being an educational Unguis* 
tics that can foster ali this-these are the imperatives for change, the fundamenUUs 
to which we must move forward.. 

The key to implementing such chmiges, I think, is in the hands of Schools of 
Edutation. There is little chance of success, little change of results relevant to 
schools, if educators do not play a principal role in shaping the growing concern of 
students of language with the social aspects of language. At the University of 
i^nnsylvania we are expanding a Reading and Language Arts program into a general 
program of Language in Education, and including in it a specialization in Educa- 
tional Linguistics as a foundational field. The purpo^ is both to tmin researchers 
md to influence the training and outlook of those in other parts of the School. The 
new program is possible partly because of the cooperation and support of some 
linguists outside the School Each School of Education may find its own particular 
pattern, but a successful pattern ought to have these three ingredients mentioned: 
training of research specialists, influence on the training and outlook of others, 
cooperation between educators and ^inguists. 

The greatest challenge to research, the research of greatest benefit to schools 
now, will be to domesticate and direct the skills of ethnography and descriptive 
linguistics, of scH*iolinguistics or ethnoUnguistics in broad senses of those terms. We 
n«*ed programs of research that can function within a limited frame of time, say a 
year, and provide through linguistics ethnography a usable sketch of the ways of 
speaking of a community or district served by a school For the most part linguistic 
ethnography has flourished abroad with studies of cultural uses of language In 
Mexico, Africa, Panama, the Philippineb. We need to bring it home to Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia. The support of Schools of Education will be essential for this. 
The models-of research that are needed are not wholly ready to hand: practical 
relevance and research development must grow together, in the sort of environment 
that a School of Education can provide. 

It is not too much lo imagine, indeed, that language in education can be an 
integrating focus for many aspects of a School. The ties with Reading and Language 
Arts, with developmental psychology, with English Studies, are obvious. When one 
consider the way in which problems of language are shaped by cultural assump- 
tions and attitudes, it becomes apparent that there are ties with the historical, 
sociological and anthropological foundations o< education. There is a complex of 
spurious and genuine problems of language diveniity in relation to special education 
and school counseiring. Issues of curriculum and instruction arise as well With a bit 
of luck and a lot of initiative, education might find itself a major force in shaping 
the study of language in the United States* 

; 7'/ , NOTES 

/ I. Tbt» cantributiiin of i»iich of ibi^ve men, and sornvthing of my ai?bt tu ihanu in 
• in^rsited In Hytne* 1970. 1974. cfa. 8, fof S^pir; Ifymtsi 1974; U^ W. 1 2t-122. 204. for mrxt 
l IFTSt for Jakobton; 1074. ch, 7, for Burke. 

; ; . 3* Tbi$ point i% devt»lop€d mote fully in my Introduction to Ca/tien i't ai. <J972). In 
= irifir^ucin^ mv li?ctture. 0onaid Hitider^ii ciuoU't^ a wry upt pofiA^t^e from thai ti^y. framtfiK 
wh^i I h»d to w pfrk'ctJy. and I am gr4tt'ful io him tor H. 
^ ' 4. See Hoover <1075). 

5. The pion^-r In ^his work U W,UJi;*m U»i*p. Sec his iirtJrIe (1974); a book-length 
'«oil^*lton of studies of fndi^n Kiiglish is now being edited bv Loijp. 

, ' 8. I try to address these issuer in some dt*taJ! in a p^pvr eafh'd •Kthnm^raphic Monitor* 

i-illftV^ll^n ^ ^ symposium m 'Witt^u^e Dev^ek^pmeoi kn a BilinuujiJ S<!tti8g% Maxeh 
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1976, ovvanl/ifd by Kugene Brkn- for Ihf MuitUingUiil/MuIticuUur*! Materials Ekvtlopment 
Center of Calif omia State PoSyttchnie University. Piaiis for publication arv nut y<i di-rxiiite. 

7. Lit tnv stress that I do not suggest that t-very aspect of language structurv and usk» 
can limpty be assigned to one or the other of the two generali/ed types of funcUon. They are 
not etther^r catch-alla. They axe interdependent: their nature is not auite the same at one level 
of language as at another: their manifestations enter into a variety of relationships a« between 
levels of language. The essential point i> that an adequate study of language cannot U' built on 
attention to iust one of them. I speak of generalized fypr's of funeUon because there is no 
agreement on the spi^cifie set required in a model of language structure, and a gond many 
specific functions may need to be reeogni/ed. some universal, some local. I do think that ai any 
one level there are fundamentally iust two kinds of means, and organization of means, roujOily 
a what* and a 'how'. Hie principle of contrastive relevance within a frami- that H basic to 
linguistics applies to both: the 'same thing' can be said in a set of contniStim; ways, and the 
•same way' can be us*-d for a set of contrasting 'things'. A key te ihe organvatiun of language m 
a particular culture or period is restriction on free combinaUon of *what*s* and 'hows' " the 
things that must bi- said in certain wavs, the ways that c«n b^- used only for certain things. The 
admissible relations comprise the admissible styles. In effect, the study »f language is funda- 
mentally a studv of stvles. There is further discussion in my Introdurtitm to Cazcen et al. 
<iy72) and my essay. ''Ways of .Speaking'*, in Bauman and Sher/tT (1974). 

8. 5{ee Hvmes 1968. 

9. Thiii pt>int should be obvious, yet seems hard to grasp, so deeply ingramed is a 
rotitrarv assumption. I have bt^en trying t<» make tht- point for almost twenty vears. See Hynies 
1961a. i961b. 1964a, 1964b, 1974, ch- 6. 

10. Roger Shuy has pjoniH^rt-d in this regard. Fur discussion of the general fsiiue of 
languaf.e pruhlem. I am indebted to members of the Committee on Soriolinguistics oJ the 
S(»cti*l -Stiencf Hesi'areh Couneil, espi-cially HoH Kjolselh. 
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The Historical Perspective 

During a period of nearly one thousand years of history, the Russians devel^ 
oped a trilogy of concepts known as ORTHODOXY (one church), AUTOCRACY 
(one ruler)/ and NATIONALISM (one pecH^le). It is my belief that these same 
concepts continued to dcwnlnate Soviet thou^t and action even today* The 1917 
Revolution, it is true, pn>duced a new religion (Marxism), a new sovereign (whoever 
heads the Communist Party) and a new patriotism. Yet the demands of these 
institutions upon the ordinary Soviet citizen bear an astonishing resemblance to 
those long imposed by Altar, Throne, and Fatheriand,5 A brief comparison of 
developments in the two spheres of Europe during the past few centuries may help 
to explain this phenomenon. 

Orthodoxy. At about the same time that heresy and heterodoxy were grow- 
ing within the Roman Catholic Church of Western Europe (the period 1400-1700), 
a stringent and rigorous orthodoxy was being clamped on the RussiaJi Empire, 
While other denominations such as Moslems and Roman Catholics were permitted 
to hold services, only membeis of the Russian Orthodox Church were deemed 
eligible for high political office or, indeed, even for salvation!' No dissent from 
religious doctrines was permitted members of the church, and prominent citiasens 
were frequently accused of laxity in this matter.^ 

As tiie Russian Empire extended eastward and southward, still other religious 
sects (Buddhists, Taoists, Confiicianists) fell under its sway, and all were required to 
confoim, at least outwardly, to the dicta of Ru^an Orthod^Mcy* In the case of the 
numercms Jews in Russia, the history of pogroms and restrictive pales is too well 

: thus, by ISH, the Ru5»an S^pire was effectively dinninated by 

^iie C%ui€h mucb the same way as^ it was^ dominated by one ceiitj?at government 
— i|tiAtj?o^d. And iieie we ei^e to another ^ntrast 4jetweeii East gn4 Wes** 
:^5iSBfflai^txit the sixt^irtb wntoiy, while England enpyed the enlightened mle of 
ifemyr Vflf and his dauf^ter Elizabeth, Russia in the grip of Ivan the Tenlble. 

sa^enl^tJi oesitoiy-iiotedin the West for such figarei^ as Shake^are, ^reon^ 
G^IIeo, Newton, Descartes, and Loeke^as marked in Russia chiefly by the en^ 
::tftt0«ffnent of the Romanov dynasty which wm to rule.to the end of TWdi?m.4 
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During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, when in Western I^«rope and Amer- 
ica revolts against tyranny were becoming widespn?ad and even fashionable (and in 
a few cases, successful), the iron heel of Autocracy was being held upon tiie peoples 
of Russia by Peter, Catherine, two Nicholases, and all three Alexanders. ^ or exam- 
Die when Tsar Peter I set up his Naval Academy in the new St Petersburg m 17 1&, 
he not only chose the site and designed the building, but he also established the 
cuniculura and wrote the qualifications for all nine of the original professotships.6 
(It is true that our own Thomas Jefferson did much the same thing at Chariottes- 
vHlF Virginia a century later, but many institutions of higher learning already 
existed m the USA. while the Naval Academy was the only ^^ch establishment m 

The Kmpwss Catherine II also had a large measure of confidence in her own 
ideas and power. Even though she had invited the great French Encyclopedist. 
Denis Diderot, to her court to be her "adviser on education, she sent him home m 
1775 for daring to suggest that Russian girls should study anatomy! But no one can 
deny Catherine's inten-st in learning: in the couree of her 35-year reign she spent 
million rubles on schools, and only 25 million rubles on her various lovers> 

Her attention to the emergence of new nations, however, was not as evident. 
In December 1780 the new U.S. Congress sent Francis Dana to St. Petersburg to 
seek nt oenition of the USA. Daha waited in the anterooms of the Impenal Palace 
for nearly two years, and never even saw Catherine! He once offered to see her at 
night K she wen. too busy during the day, but was told that would be impossible 
because the Kmptes.s was even busier at night! When the great lady did finally get 
around to discussing the new nation with her fon'ign minister, Potemkm, she ex- 
plained that she could never n>cogni/.e a government which was atheistic (iH-cause it 
denied the divine right of kings), was made up of "the common rabble (meaning 
the bourgeoisie), and which wouldn't survive anyway because it was contrary to 
human natun-. It is an interesting irony of histor>' that these wen- almost exactly 
the same reasons Wcwdrow Wilson gave for ^fusing to recognize the Soviet govem- 

^^"^ ^NaUonalL%m. We now come to the final watchword of the trilogy: Nation- 
alism-one people. Despite the fact that the territories of the Russian Empi^ which 
bordered CJennany and Austria-Hungary were inhabited by millions of non-Russians 
such as Ukrainians, Poles, Latvians, f<:stonians. Jews, and Lithuanians, all ot thest- 
peoples weie forced to study the Russian language. Russian was the language of 
instruction in all state schools, and in all courts of law. The many national minori-> 
ttes of the Caucasus, Central Asia, Siberia, and the Kast wen- much more difficult to 
"Russify " but even there all power was held by Russian governors and officials 
sent out 'by the Tsar and his nanistere. Every effort was made to stamp out the 
inherent sense of their own nationalism in the.se peoples, and to substitute adher- 
enee to the codes of the Russians. It is no wonder that the Russian Empiit' in lai 
with its periiaps 150 ethnic groups, was called a "prison of nations. ^ 

; How has this tHfogy of concepts fsjsed under the Soviet regiroeT undouM- 

ediy, the content and meaning of a« three terms has undergone cohsidmbte djangt* 
:mmm Pa-t sfe^ty yem. Orthodoxy ^^"oJWi.*'^^^^ 



-Ute Holy Scriptures have been replaced by a carefully edited series of selected 
ymtks by Marx, Engels, and Lenin-bolstered from time to time by ti>hem«r^ 
writings of eurwnt Communist Psrtv leadeis. There have hem, for example, at least 
"-four ^'offtciai" histories of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, and upon the 
appearance of each, the preceding vereion has been banned. As a leading observer 
haTsaid: In the Soviet Union, the pi^sent and the future are secure: it is the past 
that keapi changing. "Truth" Is what we ri?ad in todays, not yesterday ,s. 
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PRAVDA. Actually, this political orthodoxy is much more ri^dly enforced than 
ever was the doctrine of the itussian Chijrch, and the penalties for heresy more 
violent and more frequent* One need only recall the famous "treason trials*' of 
1935-39, when thousands of Soviet citizens were executed and literally millions 
sent to prison cam{^, to realise how seriously the (k^pel must be taken in the 
Soviet Union today The cases described in the wori(s of Alexander Solziienitsin 
are leat, not fantasies^ and they conUnue to the present day. 

!f Orthodoxy is stronger under the Soviets than under the Tsars, what then of 
Autocracy? What has happened to the power to enforce Orthodoxy throughout the 
fvalm? Alas, that too has become much stfonger and even more jiithiess. Thousands 
of dissenters in Tsarist Russia found it easy to evade the nets of the policy by 
fleeing abroad, as did L^nin himself. Or to escape from inprisonment, as did Stalin, 
^Or, if incarcerated for long periods, it was possible for rebels to write political tracts 
of even a scholarly nature, since books and materials were permitted* The death 
sentence for political heresy was seldom imposed even in thi- eighlcenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, Catherine II defended her resolve to execute Alexander Radischev 
by declaring him to be '*more dangerous even than Benjamin Franklin," but she 
relented and s**nt him to Siberia,^ ^ And Fedor Dostoyevsky was reprieved from a 
firing squad at the last moment when the captain of the guard discovered that he 
really was a famous novelist. 

Thus enforcement of doctrine has been strengthened enormously by combin- 
ing the Tsarist techniques of secret police, f^rsonal passports, and Siberian camps 
with modem techniques such as drug usage, mechanical surveillance, widespread 
informers, and the deeply rooted Soviet suspicion thai everyone is a possible trai< 
tor. As a result, more people in the Soviet Union have endured political persecution 
during the past half-century than in all previous history since the Edict of Constan- 
tine forbade religious peisecution in the Roman Empire, 

Has Nationalism fared any better in the new regime, or has it too become 
more violent and coercive? Hei^ we can see at least a partial change for the better. 
Even though the Russians now constitute a very slight majority of the total popula- 
tion {53'"f in the 1970 Census), their power over the other nationalities is enor- 
mous. Despite the democratic appearance of the Supreme Soviet, where ail large 
minorities except Jews are repi^sented, the real power in all matters resides in the 
Central Cgmmittee of the Communist Party and especially in its twenty -man Polit- 
buro, almost all of whom are Russian. Although textbooks for the elementary and 
secondary schools are printed in forty diffett^nt languages, all but a few of them are 
written originally in Russian, by Russians, and then translated. Native language is 
the medium of instruction in all elementary schools in the non-Russian i^publics, 
but Russian must be studied ever>' year from the third grade onward,^and parents 
can choose for their children either Russian or . native language schools at the 
secondary and higher levels of education. Iri the Russian republic (RSFSR), com- 
prising 76"^^ of the area and b3% of the population of the entire nation, all schools 

%^VMCl^yeb (i^xoept fcH* the autoncmious sections atn^ady metiUpned) offer al! in- . 
^titicfion only In the Ru^lan language. Moreover, the I^FSR possesses 28 out of 
^41^. tdtat SI univei^tl^^ and moi^ than h^f of other higher eduf^iona! ^tabUsh* 

;T:;^en^ t% if a student wishes to Inct^ase his or h^r chance of admission to 

,^ Jhlghe r ^ttcation, that sfaident had better learn the Russian language very well. Add 
to thew facts the axknn that Russians determine the content of all education in all 

- the schocilSt and we see that, again, old Russian nationalism prevails in a gi^atiy 
expipinded form* 

But it is in this gn?at expansion that the Soviet regime cun lay claim to qne of 
•Ifca gitttest accomplishments: the dtsseminatidn of education to ait its peoples. Left 
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with a population in the European part of Russia only 60" V Iit4»rdtt> in 1917, and 
only b'f literate in Centra! Asia, the Soviet government has lifted the median 
educational level above eight grades throughout the nation, and hopes soon to 
. provide at least 90'f of its young people with a complete ten year formal education , 
(equivalent in ct^ houis to our twelve-year school). Hie i^al force of the Soviet 
educational effort can best be si»en in Central Asia, where total literacy and a 
minimum of fourycan^ of schooling have been provided about thirty million people 
who, if left to the normal efforts of the T^rs, would have reached thin stage only in 
the year 4000! I t 

The Philosophical Pe^%pixlive 

The basic doi*trines of the Soviet Union aa* known as Marxism-Leninism, and 
thesi* doctrines usually act as guides to all major Soviet policy. Taken altogether, 
the doctnnt^ lum^titute the Communist philosophy or, as the Russians call it, the 
**Communist World- View." It is in strict accordance with these principles that the 
Soviet government, beginning in November 1917, inaugurated a series of prograrti$ 
toward the establishment of Socialism in that country and ultimately Communism 
all over the world. Among the most important of these programs in accordance 
with Marxism Leninism btv'^ '^ 

CompUUe abolition of private property in the means of production. Nothing 
that produces wealth can be in private hands, but individuals can own any articles 
of consumption. Thus one can own one's housS? or apartment, provided he does not 
rent out any part of it or use it in any sort of manufacture, but he cannot own any 
land whatever. This proscription also applies to media of exchange such as stores 
and banks, and to means of distribution (railroads, bus lines, etc.), as well as to all 
communications systems. 

EstQhU.Hhment of a dictatorship in the name of the proletariat hut actually 
controlled by the upper echelons of the Communist Party, which Marx called "the 
vanguard of the proletariat/' Then? is considerable evidenct^ that Marx, as well as 
Lenin and Khrushchev, saw this **vanguard" as the 200-member Central Committee 
of the Party rather than the small Politburo, but the latter emerged as omnipotent 
under Stalin and remains so at present. 

Creation of a highly industrialized natidn with a huge working class all em^ 
ployed by some slate or collective agency. In two generations, the Soviet Union has 
passed from Qb'i rural to 65'> urban which, for a population of 160 million {\n 
1917) and a present 250 million is a tremendous achievement in social mobility. 

Establishment of a wage system based on Marx^s own dictum: *'from each 
according to his ability, to each according to his work. The initiation of the 
"piece-work" system In Soviet economy during the First Ptve- Year Plan (1928-32) 
" offended many classical Marxists who misunderstood the difference between the 
socialist and communist **stages" of economy, but it was completely in accord with 
~ tfc^e sloi^an quoti^tl^ above. also allowed fori|itatity of wodc as well a$ qii^tity 
^wSSic& 15 why te«h0is and doctors reoeK^ mote pay per ti^t fn th^ Sosn^t Unton 
ihm &o $treet-sweepeis and other unskiHed laborefs. Maix also said that ^he who 
"loBS jiQt work^ neither sh^l he eat/* and It b hard for an able-bodied peison to find 

to live or get enmi^ to eat unti^ he do^ vfbi^ for the state, 
^r- Soviet Camiitutian defines two fwms of pubtic property: state and 

cipdteclm. TheXmt includes njost factories, stores, railroads, etc. and a great many 
faige 6stm%. There is no doubt that this is just as Marx wanted, but the^*collective'* 
type seems to have been develoj^d by Lenin and Stalin as a transitional stage, 
" "PJiltleirtarty in the ai^a of agrtcultuie. Hete wag^ are calculated an the basis of the 
• vTiutssti^ dteys wocked by eaeb famSy \MU ^her thsn m IndlvWaal piquet Ion. 
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The collective farm system has been tried out by everyone of the East European 
n&Uons which h« fallen under Soviet influences, and have given it up (as in 
Poland and Yugoslavia) or modified it considerably. Even In the Soviet Union it has 
proven to be the least effldent of aU types of production, yet the Russian leaders 
peisbt In i^taining it In much the same way >s American leaders continually encour- 
age and promote aspects of private ownership which have long since passed into 
id[^olescence« 

The use of MaduaveHian tactioi and '*po&er politics"' in international rela- 
^tiom. Both Marx and Lenin held the view that "whatever senres the cause of 
Communism is good/' and therefore all bourgeois moral and ethical precepts were 
to be ignored unless they confomied to this rule. Even the notorious Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact of 1939, which permitted Hitler to begin his war against France 
and England wiOi his eastern borderWure, had to be extdled by all Communists 
throu0iout the world a boon to raipkind because it diverted the Germans from 
stacking the Soviet Union. 

The institution of large-scale reforms such as the improvement of working 
conditions for the laboring class, social insurance, health care, sex equality, and 
education-sil of these would be applauded by Mane. However, as we shall see later, 
Marx might have thought wwne of tiie^ reforms have failed to go far enough. 

Utilization of the selective system in edua^tion, based on abilities in specific 
areas rather than a broad, general and libeml progmm of studies. In many of his 
works, Marx spoke of the waste of educating persons for jobs which suited neither 
them nor the society. He would greatly admire the Soviet system where all educa- 
tion above the uniform and compulsory eighth grade Is specialized In one way or 
another. Even the last two years of the ten-year school, where the curriculum tends 
to be a continuation of the eight years of general education, actually lead to a 
rather narrow professional education in the universities. The Universities themselves 
number only 51 with a present enrolbnent of only 510,000, while the 750 special- 
feed ^'institutes'* are training four million students in more than fifty specific fields. 
Mention was just made of the non-general nature even of secondary education: at 
present there are more than 4000 specialized secondmy schools enrolHng 4.5 mil- 
lion students in 3 4*5 or 6 year courses of study In the same fields as the Instl- 
tutesjs In Soviet education as in Soviet life as a whde, Mane's slogan of "from 
eacli according to his ability" holds true; one's whole education must be geared to 
the needs of the state, not the wishes of the individual. The leadteis believe that to 
educate a person beyond his ability to serve society is just as wasteful as failing to 
educate him at all Naturally, the Soviet leaders view our educational system as 
having no plan, no tangible direction, no uniformity of purpose, and no intelligent 
process of selection. 

In delineating the Soviet practices which do NOT conform to Marxist theory, 
a large degree of subjective inteirpretation is unavoidably present Marstist scholars 
themselves often disagree on major aspects of the theory, and certainly we must 
^ip^^t the Soviet leadership as i«ucli teewi^ In their inteipietatioiis as is amiidetf 
j^o and Mao. However, a careful analysts of certain major ai^ of Soviet poltcy 
.^ladiiates that Russian tradition and contempomry socW pressures have forced or 
-:jp^j^d ^ Poatimrq to depart ftom the guidelines of clasadcai Manclsm in 



■ "Sfi^iiJ ^stances: 
.^-Z 7" ' Long time wtentian ofmvere restraints on di^tt liberties, which Marx thought^ 
emplcofcd mily during the early stages of the **prokiarian dictatorship. " 
^ ^ M a matter of fact, Marx and Engels wrote that, in time after the new regime was 
v;: - eitaWished, **the state will wither away, and the government of men will be re- 
^S^^^^"^^^^ the administration of things.'* Yet, after sixQr years, the government of 
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Reduction of trade-union authority. This would particularly have disturbed 
Rati Mai\, but it cannot be denied that Lenin himself began the proa^ss wl>en he 
defined the role of trade unions after the revolution as mere **sehools of com- 
munism/* Stalin finished the iob by divesting the unions of all bargaining power, 
and turning them into simple transmission belts" for the imposition of Party 

Creation of elite castes in government, management, diplomacy, the nulitary, 
and eoen the arts. The •Mn-groups*' in these and oUier are^ of activity enjoy many 
special privileges denied (and even unknown to) the great mass of working people. 
Among these benefits aie the peisonal use of chauffer-driven automobiles, the ri^t 
to buy at special stores whose entrances are disguised from the public, prompt 
fulfillment of requests for tickets to cultural performances, admission to special 
Restaurants and dubs, and -perhaps most important , of alHthe ability to travel 
abroad. What makes the situation even more disgusting to "true believeis" in social- 
ism, is that thpse privileges aiv usually passed on to the children of the elite, who 
often become the playboy (or play0r!) parasitic type which Marx said must not be 
permitted to exist. 

Failure to make a higher standard of living a ''rear' goal in any of the seoeral 
Fit>e Year Plans so far adopted in the Soviet Union. Marx was sure that two genera- 
tions of socialism, by converting all profits il^to social services and wages, would put 
a nation into the top rank of consumer goods. Actually, ^the main aigumcnt for 
Marxian socialism has long been that it will raise the standard of living of all the 
people. While there is no doubt that the people of the Soviet Union arc better off 
today than they were under the Tsars, and that there are few unemployed and no 
starvation, nevertheless, the Soviet leaders cannot claim that their country is a 
model of the good life. 

Increased contradiction between mental and manual labor, and betu^en ur- 
ban and rural life. At one time or another Lenin called both these phenomena 'Hhe 
most hateful aspect of capitalism," and Khrushchev echoed the condemnation. Yet 
the groups who are now m real control of all aspects of Soviet life never do-^and 
most never have-done any form or manual labor and also strive to see that their 
children never do. Highly skilled manual laborers draw high wages in the Soviet 
Union, but they do not make the important decisions or enjoy the privileges ac- 
corded the elite who live by their wits. Also, even though the nation has been 
urbanized to a large degree, there are still aeons of difference between the col- 
lecUve-farm peasant and the industrial or office worker, and the system of selection 
in education is widening rather than narrowing thesi* difference.,. 

Dissolution of the Communist International and th. fmlure to preserve a 
united front of the socialist nations. Even though Wesl*:m peoples welcomed the 
btieak-up of what appealed to Ik? the Communist monolith, in Eastern Europie and 
Asia, Marx would i^ard the event as a tragedy of the first magnitude. He actually 
. teted tbat, after the Revolution In one country, the workers of other nations 
v^mijst ficma to Its aid in ovinrtte owii* Ike^ oiint govemmeots. la tfce 

^liod 19174926, Leais ccmstaaUy preached his own doctitna that "sodafism In 
tme t^atiy" amid mnfive, even though te was oppofiied liy nearly all the other 
rhBE«<r :!tf«xi»ti" of the worid And Stalin repeatedly stated that, without fcindi^ 
satioBs ts sup^^ iU the S^mt Union was totally expi^ied to attack by 
stirrmtndlng capitalist slMes. Wlien Hitler proved him right, Stalin determined that 
^U m^ in the post-wm^ pertml would be protected irt leairt against another 
invasion from the We^. But the termination of fiiendty relations with CJommunist 
^fapi would be !«garded by Marx as a most severe blow to the cause of **workers of 
«OfW,aiitte!" 
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Toleration of religious pructices and the restomtion of the Church to active 
participation in social affairs. If there was one institution which Marx hated as 
violently as capitalism, it was Reiigton. He castigated primitive leiigions for blinding 
mankind to its deprivations, Judaism and eariy Christianity for their warped view of 
the origin of the world and of Man, medieval n^ligion for its brake on scientific 
tf^ought^ and modem theocracies for their aid to oppressive governments. He would 
have applauded the first act of the new Soviet government in appropriating all the 
property of the Russian Orthodox Church (a store of wealth, by the way, which far 
exceeded the amount in the state treasury), and he would have endorsed the crea- 
tion of the Society of Militant Atheists with its large headquarters and publishing 
plant in Moscow. Marx must surely have turned in his grave when Stalin (yes, 
Stalin!) ivstored the Patriarchate which Peter I had'abolished in 1721, gave it the 
Atheist edifice for its offices, and turned over to it paper and the press so that it 
could publish Bibles! The fact that in return for tliese favors the Church agreed to 
cease its opposition to the government would he regarded by Marx as simply 
another example of religion supporting an oppressive regime. 

The Social Perspective ^ 

Persif^tent problems which sixty years of Soviet socialism have failed-t*ven to 
luneliorate: 

How to encourage truly creative thought in an atmosphere of dogma, repres- 
sion, and fear. The prm-ess of inhibition starts in the elementary grades, where 
school children are taught nevi»r to doubt or contradict the teacher, and where the 
YoUng Pioneer organi^^ation (ages 8-15 years) indoctrinates the political infallibility 
of the Party Headership. 

How to utilize the skills of millions of tenth-grade graduates who will not 
attend any kind of higher educational establishment. The rigid admission require- 
ments permit only one out of four urban applicants, and one out of ten rural school 
graduates, to be accepted in universities or institutes. ^ ^ This discrepancy also aggre- 
vates the contradictions between town and viliage mentioned above. 

Haw to increase the productivity of labor in^ Soviet industry and agriculture. 
The fact is that, despite great gains over the record of the Tsarist regime, the Soviet 
Union lags far behind the achievements of the West. Both the USA and the USSR, 
for example, have 25'7 of the labor foa-e in industry, yet Soviet productivity is 
only il'^'r of ours. We have only &l of our labor force in agriculture, as against 31% 
in the USSR, but our farm productivity is nine times theini, Kach American farmer 
feeds sixty persons; each Soviet farmer only five! 

How to eradicate the many remnants of sexual inequality, such as ''sexism/' 
cbiauvinism, Puritanism, and the extremely low power status of women. In some 
respects the Soviet regime h^ provided real emancipation to many women. Females 
.jctm&ti^mi? im of the medical doctoj^ {not including nur^), 80^^ of the schooj 
^^aiE^e^ of the prof^iso» and 51% of students In higher eduisation, and even 
^aS^ Arf aU engineeisJ^ In all these ci^adties women get equal pay with men. But 
--iDtie looks In vain for female univetsity Pi^dents, or hospital Directors, or large 
^Isa4i>ry Man^ of Cabinet ^iniist*is. Thetie are womeij intheCenti^ Commitiee 
-^dth«^ b^t.ftone in the Politburo or the Secretariat. A i^at study reveals 
iJiat of the MO mc^t important pmis in the eni\tv Soviet Union, not one is held by 
^^timan. Nor the situation ever binm gi^atly diffeietit in all the years of Soviet 
histoiy. During that time only four women have really held even limited power: 
jsm the wife of Lenin, one was the wife of Molotov, one was the mistress of 
^tushiriiev^ and one was the eariy advocate of "free love'" who practiced with 
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severaa male leaders and died recently after having served tor twenty happy years as 
the Soviel; ambassador to Sweden. In one of his mie attempts at humor, Karl Marx 
lobviously paraphrasing J,S, Mill) declared that "social progress can be measured 
exiwUy by the social fKssition of the f«r sex, including the ugly ones*" Measured in 
terms of participation in the labor of society, Soviet women are emancipated to the 
point of exptoitaUon, for they still bear the children and do all the household 
chores* But in terms of power and policy making, they are no,better off then were 
their grandmothers. ^ 

What to do about the persistence of Religion, and the seeming willingness of 
the officially atheistic government to permit its growth. It is very true that the 
Church is n6 longer permitted to proselyte, and that all religious instruction, even 
in the home, is forbidden for youth under 16 years. Nor can the Church oppc^ any 
state policy, although it is pennitU^d to voice agreement. Finally, of course, the 
, Church cannot impede the advance of science and so its greatest fault, according to 
Marx, is removed. Nevertheless, the few remaining active churches in the Soviet 
Union (perhtos 5,000 out of the 50,000 in 1917} do act as an opiate in that they 
di&tract mtnfis from the grave problems of the day, offer solace in the next world, 
and by indirection acquiesce in the continuation of the status quo. Reliable reports 
indicate that ehurch attendance is growing, especially among young people despite 
the known fact that the secret police record such items in the dossiers. It is remark^ 
able that after the early violent struggle of the state against religion, the atheistic 
tenets of all the Soviet leadership, and the acfive anti-religious campaigns of the 
Party, the youth organizations, the schools, and the press-religion still appeals to 
millions of Soviet citizens. The phenomenon is not only painful to the Soviet 
leaders, but also to many Westen\ libirals who saw in the new Soviet regime a 
determined effort to erect a system of morals and ethics based upon enlightened 
human relationships rather than on ancient mores and superstitions. 

In conclusion, one would like to draw a ^'balance sheet** on the successes and 
failures of the Soviet Union, but obviously such an act is impossible. What some 
people see as progress, othere view as retrogression, and standards of Good and Evil 
vary in time, in space, and in individuals. But we might make a case for attempting 
such an analysis by citing the example of a young Frenchman who in 1835 pro- 
duced a remarkable prophecy based on his studies of the United States and the 
Russian Empire: 

There are at th/ present time two great nations in the woild, 
which started from different points, but seem to tend towards the same 
end I allude to the Russians and the Americatis. Both of them have 
grown up unnoticed; and whitet the attention of mankind was directed 
elsewhere, they have suddenly placed ' themselves in the front rank 
among the nations, and the worid learned their ^xisteni^ and their 
greatness at almost the sai^ie time. All other nations seem to have nearly - 
^ _ it»hed tb^ir mturat itoits, and they bavf only to m^intaiji their 
pomn bttf Us^ a;^ m the act of gfowth. AH im olbet* m^e 
stopped, or tontine to advance with extreme difftcuUy; these wme 
ait^ prodding wlth^ase ^celerity along ir path to *rhicn nolimltcan 
be pemmd. The Amefii^ Aggies a gafet the obstaclef whkh^iattttt? 
mmoscss to him; th^ adversities of t^r'Essi^ are mm. The Toimer 
combats the wilderness and savage liffe; the fatter, dvHlzation with ail Its 
arms. Itie conqt^ta of the Amerieap are tl)«refore gained by 
plou^share; th<^ of the Russian by the sword. The Anglo-American 
reli?s upon pereonal Interest to accmnpHsh his ends^ an* gives free 
scope to the ungylded strength and common sense of the people; the 
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Ru^an centres ail the authority of society In a single arm. Tlie princi- 
P'-J instrument of the former is freedom; of dfie latter servitude. Their 
starting-point is diffeient, and their ccmrses are not the same; yet each 
of them seems marked out by the will of Heaven to sway the destinies 
of half the ^obe. 

If» by our own caiefu! attention to Swiet af Caijs^ we can see that far inl 
ftiture, the effort will surely be worthwhile. 
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Some weeks ago, as I ^as sorting out materials that 1 might want to consi'der 
in framing my remarks-today, I chanced upon the speech which Franklin Delano 
Roo^vell delivered to Congress on July 6, 1941. You who-are of ray generation 
will lecall those tense and anxious days which preceded the tragedies which beset us 
tor so many year§. We needed some hope and an inspiration of what life might be 
like fcrflowing the meting sacrifices which so many of the popuJatloftHvould be 
called upon to make. Many found it in Roosevelt's declaratron of principles. It 
occurred to me that It would be of value today to read those words of the foesi- 
dent, keeping in mind the basic Question £ha{ I will pose later in my remarks, J'What 
is educaU^iJor?" ' ' . ^ , 

- 'President Roosevelt said, r\ , . , , 

"In the future days which we s«k to make s^ure, we look 
forws^ to a world founded upon four'essential human freedoms. 

T3ie first is freedom of speech and expression-every where in the 

world. . . „ . . . , 

The second is freedom of evety peison to wosbip God m his own 
way-^very where In the world. , ( . . . 

The third is fre«dom from want-whlch, translated into world 
terms, means econiMnfc understand inp will secure to every natton a 
beaithy peacetime life for Its Inhabltants-eveiywhere In the worid. 

TTie foiuiih is freedom, from fear, which trandated into worid . 
tenm, means a woridwiite reaction of armaments to such a point and * 
- -Titf sa^ 1 thoRH^ ««H»r that no nation witt bejR * posltto» to 
^^^^^^^^^^^ ~ act df SiS«icil«ggi«ssi6ttigii»st My a^gl^^ in 

' ' " ; 

— *~ ISbtt is no Ron ton distant njiltenniuaiv H it »^6^$e bad* for 
-~r~r a Had woifrj«l«^^ 

^.^^muM i» the ^ i^ttMffiesis <rf &e iQ-caIte4 *new o**r «f ^»nny 
~ which dictatoes seek to create wittt a crash of « bomb. 

- - 7a thji^ n«woni«f w« oppose tl» gieitef 4»m(%{^^ 

orwr. A good society Is able to face schemes of woi^d domlnatton and 

- foi«lgn vevt^utions i^ke witiiout fear. 
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It has hvvn thirty -six yoars sinw Vn^sidvui Rin)H4»Vi»H dehvfn»d that famous 
spm'h on thi» four fundamental fn^odoms uf the democratic world. Thn^e questions 
come to mind as I revli*w these statements. The first is, *'\vhat is our sconx^ard on 
these four fa*edoms, thirty -six years after they wen* formulated as the primar>' 
goals for which we were strivjn|» through what was to ht»rome the mmt devastating 
war in the histor\' of mankind?'* Freedom of speech is a rare commodity in the 
worid today, and more peopre in more lands an* constrained from speaking their 
mind)i and are languishing iiV prisons for opposing the official policies gf their 
gcnemments, than was true at any other period in man s nuHjrded historx . Then* is 
still reiigio^us discrimination, violence arising from intolerance, and the restriction of 
free travel and freedom of acc4*ss within countries based upon n»ligious diffen^ntvs. 
Then* is still religious discrimination in many parts of the world and even in our 
own land, because of what people believe and hold sacn»d. 

Then* is mon* poverty in the worid today, in spite of our technological genius 
and our capability to produiv* vast amounts of necessities for life; and then* an» 
more children who grow up with nutritional deficiencies because they live und^r 
the most extn^me forms of poverty in today's worid than was ever true bi»fore at 
any time in n»corded histor>'. The blight of the twentieth, and particularly the last 
half uf the twentieth ctmturv % is that in every country, invspective of its general 
affluence, then* an» large segments of the population who live in want, and then» an* 
mon» nations today which do not meet the test of having developed the economic 
understanding essential to insun» healthy, peacetime lives for their inhabitants than 
existed in the worid at any other period of n»cord^d time. 

In a world beset by agijression, irrational violence, hysteria and the arrogance 
of the individual who has the gun, then' is no freedom from fear. One cannot board 
an airpl^u* tcKiay to go just a few miles from his home in peace-loving land without 
experiencing the fear of the terrorist who would defile human dignity to achieve his 
twisted political ends. There is no fn^edom from the armaments race. The major 
growth industry in the world today is armament manufacturing, and the munitions 
burden drags nations into abysmal economic poverty where the mass«»s of the 
people cannot be fed bt»cause nations are in a race for bigg^^r, better, monM*xpt»n- 
jiive. more destructive armaments; and this is a fact ever>^where in the world today. 

Even c»n the domestic scene, then* is no freedom from fear. Our great cities > 
are human jungles, with fear and violence prevalent around ever>^ comer and in 
everv alley. There is fear of person, threat to life and property, and. because oi 
economic instability, a constant, gnj* ^ing insecurity which tbn>atens continuation 
of livelihood. 

If this hi* our tragic, humiliating scorecard, tlie second question must be 
asked: "Why? What has happt»ned? Why has that moral order which Franklin IM- 
ana Iltiosevelt envisaged never come to pass?" I suspect that to attempt to answer 
the question **Why the failure?^' would take many more hours and much mon* 
^^nip^cuiiatiaii th^ wi! have time for today. Tbe^lc answer, howev^r^ is that Um 
liiaiafeiiija ituman fatlunn Either we 4id not wish ft enough, or we lacked etther or 
botk tbu $kilf and the integrity to pursue thest? end^, Otiter thtag$ sidetracked the 
j'W'ort to achieve every where in the world freedom of speech, fi^edom to^orship, 
fre«^om from want, and freedom from fear. 

- : ff we at*tepi tin? proposftton that oar miserabK* t^cotward on t!ie fou#free^ 
doms Is tUv rt^sult of hjuman faiiun\ the thi/d question jto which we must n'spond is, 
**in what way is education responsible for either helping to cn»ate tlijs dilemma, or, 
at feast, not pn»venting its ciccummct* and n^aching the pn'JK^^nt magnitude?" 

My response i« that this nation still has to come to grips with what it wants its 
:Hi^i^kH;atl«fi3i syj>teim to accomptish. It U generalty held 'that we are ambiguous at)out 
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our goals for education. Although thin is partially true, it is vvvn mow accurate to 
state that our goals are confused and we art* pnwented from arriving at a reasonable 
agreement b*H'ause there an* so many vested interests which want to control educa- 
tion for their own ends. Every interest group wants our schinils to become ^ md- 
maidens to .si^rve Its purposes. Childnm art^ the pawns which adulU; try to use to 
achieve their ends. 

The fiit»at tHjntribution of American educational phila*^ophers has been to 
enunciate clearly the implications of demwratic values for our educational systems. 
They have held that, since the democratic scniety is based upon a fundamental 
belief in the integrity of the individual, the school system must become an instru- 
ment for helping all childrt^n achieve tl\rir legitimate purpaws as they st^ek to 
become effective participants in the communal life of the society in which they 
live. As historians like Charles Beard and Henry Steele Commager have noted, the 
gri»atest contribution of the Am*»rican si*hool system from the post Civil War period 
through the Si^cond Worid War has been its concentration upon helping all childron, 
rvgardless of r^ei\ religion, the background of their pan»nts, the scnrial-economic 
status, or their intellectual abilities, to develop their potentialities to achieve greater 
fulfillment in their lives. Yet, we who control their destinies, argue about issues to 
protect our domains and transform the entire educational system into agencies to 
serve our purposes. 

\ Almost a ct»ntury ago the social philosopher, Herbert Spencer, asked the 
question, **What knovyjedge is of most worth?" He was cont^med about how to 
consirurt the curriculum of schools not only best to serve the needs of the students 
as human participants in their communities, but also the social needs of a society 
which was emerging out of its agrarian past and into a great technological age, I 
donH think anyone has improved upon Spena»f's statement, even though his con- 
clusions S4*em to have been derived mon* from his pn'judices than from his astute 
analysis. 

After viewing all the domains of human activities. Spencer came to the con- 
clusion that the major purpose of an educational systi^m in an emerging, demo^ 
cratic, technological society was to help individuals live more effective lives. In one 
of the mostfmemorable passagt^ of his brilliant essay, he said: 

*'How to live? That is tlie essential question for us, not how to Five in 
the mere material S4»nse only, but in the widest sense, the general prob- 
lem which comprehends ever>' special prtjbtem is-^the right ruling of 
conduct in all directions under all circumstances. In what way to tn»at 
the body? In what way to treat to mind? In what way to manage our 
affairs? In what way to bring up a family? In what way to behave as a 
citizen? In what way to utilize those resources of happiness which 
nature supplies?--How to use all our faculties to the greatest i^dvantage 
of ourselves and others?-How to five completely? And this being the 
grmt think needful for us to lean^ Is by consequence the grt?at thing 
wWcli e4tieattqii has id teach. To pi^paire us for complete Hving is the 
function which education has to discharge* and the only ratlonW mode 
of judglQg dii educational course is t<i Judge in what degret- it dis^hiarges 

such function," \ 

■ • ' ' . 

If we think in terms of an educational wstem that promotes effet^Hive living, 
th$a tile ctinriciiium of the schools t^cKiid be built around the ba^ac needs^of human 
beings and designed to help all children develop thosi* skills essi^ntial- for their 
l^ffonning their roles effectively. 

. The iurmbil about educational goals boils with the same diversity of 
;,SN^ciitiorHl5rim^ly thv transmission of knowledge? U education Uie bnWliriJge 
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business? Is the education pmniuily the transmtttion of knowledge? 1$ education 
the knowledge business? Is the^ic funcUon of the teacher the reproduction of 
himself? The production of scholars and professionals and the other elite occupa- 
tional categories? Is the ftsnction of education the tmsmission of the cultural 
heritage? Or is it all of these, but certtered primarily upon the capacitation of all 
individui^ to become effective, involved^ participating and contributing citizens of 
their communities? Does education have a role to play in finding the solutions for 
the essential issues of human survival today? What is the role of school in helping 
human beings not only to confront, to cope with, but even to solve the ecdogical 
" cifsS7 Qiintiiologicarcrisis, the cultural crises, the socioeconomic crises, and the 
pdliUcal crises of this era? 
- — The traditional view hdds that education is only the transmission of informa- 
tion. But for ali the generations that we have had this as our central goal, somehow 
we have never been able to achieve a broad enough dispersion of undeistandiug and 
knowledge to enable us effectively to build that moral order established out of our 
recognition of the importance of Roosevelt*s four freedoms. 

A few years ago the following story appeared in the New York Times under 
the dateline Honolulu, Hawaii: 

"Oblivious to the glory of life around him, Levi Kaupu's ears were deaf 
to the seabird cries above the whl^r of the waves on the lava beach 
and the snuffling of pigs in the pen across the road. Nor could he see 
the stunning colors of the tropical sui^t. Hs Polynesian soul was torn 
by the need to leave the village of Milol where he was bom, the house 
that he pointed to **there on the hill." The worid had failed to open a 
place for him when he graduated from high school last spring, so frus* 
tration and disruption are his lot at the age of seventeen. 

He had just come from telling his giri friend that he will enlist in the 
army-the reason? "Nothing to do,*^ the young man said. And when he 
brought up his glance from tiie beached outrigger hull, his dark Hawai- 
ian eyes wei« full of agony and sorrow and shame. His is one measure 
of the problems of social unr^t that now shakes the foundation of 
society in these islands. He is the young Hawaiian descendant of the 
Polynesians, who once held this land, and he is jobless, landless and 
untrained for a highly competitive society." 

Why is Levi Kaupu jobless, landle^ and untrained, but yet, the possessor of a 
high school difrfoma? And the oull gwater question ppmains-ninless he learns a skill 
and how to cope in the army, what Is his future likely to be? One can speculate that 
Levi Kaupu graduated from a high school wheie the staff felt that their primary 
responsibility was the dissemination of knowledge through concentration upon the 
- y^Mfemiy ^MpHnftft rega^xiless of their relevant^ or meaningfulness to his life, TTie 
ii^^^?^^?^^^^ knowJeilge^ escfieetifig no cimseifuences tmm 

K #f assuming no responsibility to help students beceaae contributing md particl- 
Wr- — ipftlfaif citi^ns of the society of which they are »tsart* 

ifesearch, scatlei^ed antfinconcUisive as it may be, on the unemptayabttity 
^v^^g,^^^ shows that there are nine main tmUm involved. Son^ of Uiem are 
obviously more important than others^ One Is a poor self-concept, basically the 
one fen*t capable of petffirrming my pw^etAnr services adequately. Tfw 
second is the IkU of marketable skilU. One has never learned how to do jobs that 
^^£;:. - -^i^iy.ji^ willing t^ pay to have done. A third h the li^k of capability to use 
#:Li:^.^,ifemjpiir»ty techniques m solving prabfems. Schools evidently have never heijped 
l^ful^^^ih^^ bow to solve p»^ms or to find the means t&rougb which they im 
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realistically attack the problems that confront them. Other factors include poor job 
-market information, poor motivation, lack of proper credentials -then> is no market 
for the skills which they do have" Then» is discrimination in the market or for the 
particular jobs for which individuals do have the skills. And individuals find them- 
selves in conflicts over values with resp4»ct to the market of employment. 

Recognising that an essential element of youth becoming contributing and 
effective participants in today's society is that they have marketable skills, that 
they be employable, we must, then, ^k whether or not then' is any justification in 
the schools' avoiding this particular issue. Some of you may recall that the great 
scientist, T, H. rtixiey, in the latter part of the 19th centur>'. was a member of the 
London Schod Board, He became so much contvmed about the natures quality, 
and relevance of the programs in the London schools that he devoted the major 
portion of his latter life to the problems of education in that huge city. And once, 
tefiectinft on these problems, he said, "The world is full of artiiiery, and we turn 
out our children to do battle in it equipped with the shield and sword of an ancient 
gladiator." 

Youth need the weapons and tools to compete in today's world. What should 
schools ti»ach to produce effective living for all children and youth? What kind of 
curriculum is needed to help students gain the competences and knowledge they 
need to find their places and cope with the problems of living in the modem world? 
What should the schtKjls do to help citi^ens of our communities throughout all the 
periods of their lives remain effective and secun^ the fulfillment that is essential for 
their finding satisfactions in living*? 

1 think there are four basic hallmarks for the kind of education needed 
throughout the entire life span of every human being, to which the educational 
program can relate. The first such hallmark is that the basic ingredient of an 
educational program, designed to help individuals live effectively and become con- 
tributing, participating, involved memben^ of society is a program which helps them 
to find and maintain their places in the economic order. It helps the students 
acquire the skill and knowledge they need to earn their own livings and to support 
those who are de{K>ndent upon them. The greatest social pathology besetting our 
society today arises from the increasingly larger portion of the society who are the 
economic wards of the state. We are a society that is impoverished through our 
having to provide sustenance for individuals who do not earn a living even.Xhough 
the vast majority of them have the capability to learn how to earn a living. 

As I say this, I am fully cognizant of the debate between the proponents of 
"liberal education" and the advocaU's of *'career education." The question/'Shall 
it b4» liberal or career education?" is about as meaningful m the debate on how 
many angels can dance on the point of a needle. Such questions are an inheritance 
from a time when education was for the leisure classes and the process of education 
was, that of finding enou^ intriguing, irreconcilable, intellectual pmzlvs to keep 
the'students occupied in their leisure time. We might just as well debate the issue, 
^is^^itg mom Important for a biotogicai ofganhm Urn bmMf^'' 

On the one hand, U is through work that peisons fmd their places in society, 
^biev^ a sense of their creative capabilities, pride and respect for themselves, 
idtNdit4t$r with the sociat purposes of the comnnmity in whhrhttey live, andn^an^ 
logs^ lhat ^ve significant^ to other human eitdeavois in which they engaged. It is 
through work that one finds dedication, in the classical definition of the term 
locution," and stg!iific«mc^ hi Hfe, 

jit is true, in a technological society, not all work provides this meaning to the 
humn being. Some work is drudgery. Some has no purpose beyond that of enable 
. M$ individuals to^eafe a living. But modem society provides alternatives in other 
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pursuits for those who do not gain fulfiUment in their occupational rotes. At the 
same time that the human being in contemporary society must find meaningful 
work roles, it is also imperative for the individual who is to achieve fulfillment to be 
abjejo understand the ^jheoomima around him; to be able to appreciate beauty; to 
participate in ennobling activities; to be able to deal with ethical questions; to 
refine appreciation of the aesthetic and enlarge capability to handle the intellectual. 
There is no ccwitention about the importance of these activities for the human 
being, but there is little opportunity in contemporary society to so engage, to 
become so involved, if one cannot find a role in the worid of work. Fortunate, 
indeed, is the person whose work and fulfillment as an intellectual, aesthetic, 
searching human being are one. Most of us will not have the pleasure and privilege. 

The second hallmark of the kind of educational system we need is one which 
helps all individuals to cope with their problems of living, of adapting, of surviving 
within the modem world. People who can fully participate in contemporary affaire 
are the ones who know their own capabilities and how they can use them, who have 
developed their cognitive, affective, and psycho-motor skills so that they can use 
their endowments as human things effectively to achieve their purposes. Self- 
awareness, coupled with social and economic awareness, forms the basis for per- 
sonal, rational decision-making. More people, actually, f^l in becoming effective 
humaii hidings because uf their inability to cope with themselves, to know them- 
selves, and to deal with the problems of living within the diverse environments of 
which they are a part. 

The third hallmark of such an educational program is that it helps all students 
achieve appropriate balance between their aspirations and their potentials for fulfill- 
ing them. Although it is true that all the human capabilities are needed in the world 
today and we can find a place for their fruition, it is a fact of life that not all 
human capabilities are evenly divided among all people. In spite of our egalitarian 
perspectives, our school system has been based upon an elitist model. It has been 
designed to create an intellectual aristocracy, and it has laiigely succeeded. The 
greater prestige and remuneration for one's services are associated with a profes- 
sional hierarchy which, in turn, is characterized by the levels of educational attain^ 
ment cssi»ntial for occupying each particular level. The only change in this pattern 
occurs when individuals with certain essential job skiUs an* able to form a mono- 
poly in the performance of their skills and achieve restricted entry to the field. 
People are lured away from the consideration of jobs for which they may be 
eminently qualified, gain some fulfillment, and maximize their potentiahties pri- 
marily because those jobs a^ not totally legitimated by the n?ward systems either 
of the Si'hcK)! or of the society in whieh it is located. Speaking at Ohio State 
Univetsity a couple of years ago, Prt^sident Gerald Ford said, 

**Th}s country needs a ivnewed dedication to the work ethic, which can 
be achieved under two conditions: First, that we teach everyone to 
wofk m skillfully he can with saUsfantlon and at a level of job 
undertaking in which he or she cm bi' succ<?s&ftif; and, secondly, that 
we provide a job for everyone. The givatest relief from alienation and 
despair is to help rebuild that job ethic with the understanding that 
: ^ every pei^On is good for something, and our sdciety must find a role in 
tlie economic order for every one to perform/* / 

^ 1 firmly believi* that the chief tngivdient in our capability to achieve a soiHety 
which adheres to the moral principle which President Roosevelt described depends 
upoa aur freeing our communiiii^s from tiie debilitaling effects of extreme poverty. 
Put the exp**riences of sii many nations sine** Worid War iL in a mindless quest for 
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economic security, has taught us thai the puimult of this end alone can bt* disas- 
trous. Then? is no freedom and seemingly precious liUle humanity in the most 
advanci^d communist nations in the world. The advance of socialism in Great Bri- 
tain has reduced that once proud nation, which has made so many fundamental 
contributions to intellectual, cultural, aesthetic, as well as technological progress, to 
almost sheer incapacitaUon. These nations have recognized the fact that people 
must find their places in the economic order of society. But they have neglected to 
i^cognia^e that they must also be able to cope with the problems of living, far 
beyond the limitations of their economic roles. 

JTfa^ fourth h^imark of the kind of educational system that we need to build 
is one that helps all persons acquire the skills, the knowledge, and the meaning 
ne«»ssary to perform all of their life roles effectively, not only as producers of 
goods or n»nden>rs of services, but equally as members of the family, as citizens, as 
participants in the avocational, aesthetic, moral, and religious sectors of society. 

Ltwi Kaupu's alienation cannot be relieved as long as he remains jobless and 
landless But neither can it be totally relieved if only a job is provided for him. It is 
not less knowledge and understanding of the cultural heritage that is needed. It is 
more But it is not needed in the discrete little capsules provided for those who are 
scholars and pr fessionals in their fields. The knowledge that Levi Kaupu and all 
who are like fum need is that which is instrumenial for them to achieve their 
concerns for becwning effective in all the areas of human existence. This is the 
point at which cart»er education and literal education come together. The gn»at 
need in the world today is for an enlightened citizenry who can contribute not only 
to the economic health of society, but to the moral, aesthetic, and political well- 
being, as well. No intelligent person claims that less knowledge of the diverse 
human environments is needed, nor that the schools should place less empha^^is 
upon building understanding of our cultural heritages in order to comprehend and 
cope with the current affairs of our country and other nations. Enlightened, intelli- 
gent participation in social affairs demands a higher level of aDility to use know- 
ledge and experience effectively both in pereonal and communal decision-making, 
ffop4»fully, we will be able to maintain the values and meanings of a civilized, 
demfx'ratic society, in spite of the eclipse of decency, compassion, and human 
rights, which seenis to prevail over so much of the .worid today. But, unless we can 
build durances that there is a meaningful and constructive place in the economic 
order for all citizens, it is ridiculous to believe that the goals of an enlightened, 
civilized, democratic, and humane society can be achieved. 

This society cannot pei^st if half or more of the adult population have no 
salable skills and are doomed to endure as the economic wards of the state. Nothing 
could be moi^ debilitating, incapacitating, humiliating, or alienating. Neither can a 
free society exist without a population which has developed the intellectual md the 
moral capacities to form judgments through reason and humane principles. Thm^ 
gje the &iM qm nm of civUi^d soci^ties^ and our f^lure to recognise this has 
iJtmtJdbuted to the failures and the fmstritttons of the contempomry ^e. 

The impos'rion which this m^es upon m 1$ great, indeed, Thi^ pmper educa^ 
tJ^ for eff^tive Mviiiff-the maintensmce of both i>f^nomic and iJ^tellcctua! and 
nior^ v}abH}ty--€annot be allocated to a ringle institution or be a concern for only 
:^^artieiilsr period of one's Hfe. At any pi^riod of ant»'s Hfe aasess t^ the moans for 
satisfying needs for change, for re-education, for further enlightenment must be 
Tptovided. An educated community Is also an educational community. Such a com* 
munity provides multiple opportunities through both formal and informal channels 
to maintain the total capacitation of its citizens. 
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In addition to thesi* guidelines, the objectives of the most meaningful eduta- 
tion for ptvsent and future humistfi and societal needs requires ^ome changes in 
instructional proci^sses and strategies. 

First, the most significant change must come about through the development 
of educational strategies, which encourage involvement of students in the life of the 
community, rather than the characteristics approaches which have encouraged dis- 
engagement. Following the medieval tradition, education has been viewed as a 
disinterested study of institutions and phenomena. It has been cloistered in the 
walls of the school, isolated from the world of daily affairs. In teaching citizenship, 
we have really taught students only about the forms of government and the struc- 
ture of society. They have not learned the strategies of action and participation. In 
teaching vocational skills, we have more frequently used the laboratory and school 
workshop, rather than the office, garage, and factory. More than skill is required, 
and morp than academic knowledge must be acquired. Experience where the action 
is, outside of the sheltered haven, must become the main means of instruction. 

A second essential emphasis should he upon helping students use their studies 
to make .ugnificant decisions about their lives and particulariy about their future 
careers in the worid of work. Dewoy emphasized that education is life, not just 
preparation for it. But the main part of the life of an immature pereon is prepara- 
tion for the time when he or she is **out thea* on their own." Many individuals have 
remained either or both economic and psychological wards of the state, because 
they haven't been adequately prepared to make the decisions and to cope with the 
realities of being "out there on their own." Individuals who have thoroughly mas- 
tered the essential curriculum of the contemporary school will have developed the 
knowledge and the capability necessary for finding their places and being able to 
cope in the world of affairs. To achieve these ends, all education must be integrated 
to prepare students to use the best available knowledge and experience in all fields 
to make wise decisions. The issue is to learn how to use knowledge and experience 
from all disciplines effectively to serve one's purposes, 

A third strategy is that of building curriculum around each learner's indivi- 
dual needs. The printed curricula in catalogs and handbooks are evidence of how 
learning experiences have been organized to suit the convenience of teachers and 
administraton;, Leameni are commitu^d to conform to their expect^itions. The basic 
curriculum is that which helps each learner stretch and grow in his ability to cope 
and discover his capabilities. The only prescription that is educationally justified is 
the careful designation of the competencies and knowledges that an individual may 
be expected to attain before receiving his credit or diploma, and even these may be 
subject to individual variation. The school of the future must be viewed as a clinic 
where the individual and his needs are plact'd in central focus, and pr^'scriptions and 
interventions are devis€»d as a rvwuH of individual examination and analysis. 

Although there are other changes which can and should come about, let me 
.^Cpention only one more. We have allowed a separation to take place between 
Igulisj^ and instniction in oar schoots. The early advocates of gukla£i<^ m4 coun- 
to the schools saw a danger in this separation and advocated a system which 
^^fec5C^Dfoed teaching as guidance and guidance as te^&Wng, but thh didn*t happen. 
,<Jmdaiitpe became specialised wd iticivastngly ap^ from testers In the ela^room 
Si^ttiog, IVaeiheis m not only sepaiated from the guidance and counseUng siUiation, 
but rarely even know what assfatanc^* is rendered. What the teacher does Isn't 
recogni/^d as helping children make wise, peiM?nai deci^ons. And what the coun- 
selor does is rarely it'cognixed as biding a part of the instructional situation. The 
iemll can be confusion and contradictory effort. Instruction, guidance and coun- 
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seling should have the same purpose and be a part of the instructional clinic where 
diagnosis, evaluation, prescription and examination of student needs take place. 
The desirable educational setting is one where all educational personnel are working 
together as an instructicmal team to maximize the benefits for the learners who are 
affected. 

Indeed! Educatiwi has not responded to the challenge of the four freedoms! 
As a consequence, there are growing numbers of Levi Kaupus who«ie leaving 
school landless, Jdbless and ill-prepared to cope with the problems of civilized and 
enlightened living in a complex society. I think educator can change this if they 
use what they know how to do with a determination and a_dedication to create a 
higher level of humane understanding than ever before-anywhe^ in the world. 
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I am honoi^d to be able to deliver the Horace Mann Lecture. My remarks 
today were iiliaped by reflecting on the career of Mann, on his vision for American 
education, and on the complex ways in which that vision has worked out in practice. 
Mann promised much for public education. We. are not a bit chastened because we 
have not been able to guarantee all the social marvels he offered as inducements to 
the Massachusetts citizenry when he asked their support for public schools. In some 
respects, we have not done as well in public education as Mann promised. In other 
respects, we have vastly outstripped eVen Mann's expansive ideals. 

In general, many of the issues that Mann recognized in Massachusetts nearly 
150 years ago are with us still. TTiis is both a tribute to his insight and prophetic 
skill and a comment upon the persistence of some themes in American historj'. 
However, in my view, there have been three key historical changes since Mann's 
time that have shaped the role of American education. First, our society has altered 
from a homogeneous rural population to one of ethnic and social diversity. Second, 
, ihools have changed from small units enrolling a fr^'tion of our children to large 
" formal oj^anizations with nearly universal attendance. Third, the importanc»e of ed- 
ucational skills has vastly incwased. They are now vital if one is to function effec- 
tively in today's society! All three factors make the job of educators more complex 
and difficult As the clientele of schools becomes more dissimilar in background 
and learning style, teaching is more demanding. The growth in size and the bureau- 
cratization of schools may also have limited the ability of te^'hers to meet their 
students* diverse needs. The stakes for students and educators have, ironically, been 
- taised at the same time as their jobs have become harder to do. I will aiigue that 
these thive shifts have not only affected the practice of education, they have also 
^^^p;3airtiyftii^ ^dU4^Uo»aI f«^arcft aad the ideology of public edticatiott in thiMcoun- 



tl ^ Z of m hfstorica} perspective shows my own profe^^onsd training, 

_?:i^-ieceilt experience in the Seder il Government, and my ttfcognitlon of the com* 

HC^ qnttive tiife of this lecture. Much of my time m the past year has been spent 
spewing to a wide variety of individuals involved with education. I have*b^ 
,^4ruck ^>y tto caacem of many Americ-aus for the excellence of tiie education tiiey ^ 
provide, for their children and themselves. But, I have also noted an occasional **am- 
■ people involved in the debates about our educational J^ stem. We 

i^^:.'j»em'"^' be unwaiing to comprehend that education is sh^d by historical ti^nds 
.olfSr!?^^ thim- thif Iat4?« miM^ne 4«*tefe aflerii^ praise, biame^ or aa imtmi f^^p; 
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pansiCTH nir our nation\ schools. This swirl of connictitig advict* and analysis ofti^nX 
tonds it} obsi'urf or divi»rt our attention away from the most esst»ntial and, in many 
ways, most challenging job of j^lioiiling. My purpose in taking a long-range, retro- 
i^hAjUvc view on the role of sc h«)olii is not to suggest that histor> provides direct 
sciiutions to <iur prt*s*MU problems. Indeed, historv often sliows that our contem- 
porary worries have no counterpart or analogue in the past. I do believe that 
through historical analvius, we can gain a sharper fwus on what our roles as educa^ 
tors are, and a more balanced and n^fined notion of the ^i^nmTs of «ime of our 
current quandaries, 

Horace Mann's view of American Sot iety was one of ri»{ative homogeneity. In 
the small towns and rural an»as that dominated Massachusetts, populations were 
relatively similar, both ethnically and scx'ially. The principal soua'e of n»sistance to 
public s< ho<)ls came from farmers who failed to st»e the utility of education for 
their children. Mania's tenure as S*»cretar>' of Educaticni in Massachu^otts ocH^urn»d 
prior to the Potato Famine in ln»land which brought the first great wave of 19th 
tvntur> immigrants to the Commtinwealth, He also left the state before the 
development of major industry, although the textile mills at Lowell presaged thosi» 
sufasc»quent developments. 

Mann was much impn^ssed by the model of i^ducationaJ efficiency dwumcnt- 
ed by Victor Cousin in Prussia, a similariy textun^d n^gion of farms and small 
towns. Mann pt^rceived the role of schools to be to teach fun4anienta!s of reading, 
writing, arithematic, and history-at least to those children who were inclined Ui 
learn. Thus he charged the nasi'ent public j^^hools with the momentous responsibili- 
ty of assuring children in the late lH30's and lH40's access to the worid of literaiA'. 
{'le believed this was valuable, and do J. Ifowever. he also argued that a key social 
benefit of extending sehooling would be increasi'd morality among citi/.ens. 1 am 
less convinced that this is an appropriate or potentially successful role to assign to 
public education. American soi iety is Urn diverse^; too subject to a muUiplicity of 
deep changes; and too rich in viable mora!- patU^ms tp ask any single institution to 
impose any single ethical structure upon its younger citizens. Moreover, fundamen- 
ta! n»search, in psycholog>' and other fields, is beginning to teach us that we know 
iHimparatively little about the ways in which children learn morality. It would be 
wasteful and wrong to establish a standard moral curriculum unless children could 
afasord it, even if it were possible to determine* what that curriculum might be. 

From the persp*»ctive of Mann's aspirations for universal schooling, the 
growth of public education in the last 130 years has been a success stor>'. p:nroll- 
ment and levels of educational attainment have moved steadily upward. In 1876 
less than Vr of American vuung people had completed high school B>' 1950 the 
figure had incrt^ased to 59%, Today the level is over Attendance patterns have 
aJso shown steady^ growth, from an average prt?portion of 60% of enrolled students 
on an average day in 1870, to a figure over 90^^ in 1970. It is also worth noting that 
^ ^fxe.w;baol ycat wa^i mucli sliarter in tho^ carUcr days. / 

A paralM eKpamton in higher *^ation lias ocAwmi ovpr|afl even hotter 
^ period af time. Fifty yem ago less than 10% of tbf rt|d:ion's y»utfa attended 
-eoUifge. Ill tocent years college iia^ become aece^bte to alrnost every interested 
■ ■B^*4Mi!liooI graduate. Situ^ 1*160, the number ot tmde^grada^teti has rhitm fron> less 
1 ^l5a» four mMim to more thm iwdve nulUoit Hie proportion of tte 18 to 21 year 
ofd j^e group att^fng a post-secondar\' institution in 1972 was over 50%, 

^atti^ and results of this tit»nd have fen^en wntral lo t^imte among edMca- 
tional hifitorians ovvr the last Hfty years, l!ie lines of battle are drawn between the 
coa^iisus historians who celebrate the schools' role iA advancing equality and 
^.^pii^tittrfc mobility, ^d recent •*revfi4onist'' historians who paint a picture of 
^^^^jt^c elites draftlc^ youthful iftas^*i^ Mo athooi for cuUui^ indoetrtnatlon «n4 
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training as wilting workirs, Nntht-r s4?hoo! of analysis is wholly t'orn?i*t, nor wholly 
complete. However, my purpost» is neither to adjudicate that debate nor to analyse 
the board soiiial effects of increased school participation. Rather, I want to focus 
on what hi^pened to educational practice. 

My first point Is that these increases in numben were accompanied by greater 
diveisity in the backgrounds of students. The patterns of immigration, urbaniza- 
tion, and industrialization altered classroom composition in the late nineteenth and 
eatiy twentieth centur>\ In more ivcent years, the drives for racial integration, 
mainstreaifiing of special needs students, and bilingual education have added to the 
diversity of student characteristics* 

Higher education has undergone similar changes. For example, reporting on 
his fellow students in the class of 1879 at Amherst College, just 100 years ago, 
Frank Jameson observed that of his 102 classmates, one was Japanese, one Negro, 
and six were Europeans. All the rest (over 90%)— w^re of old American stock, of 
Enghsh descent, and neariy all of New Englmid origin.^ A third came from the cities, 
the rest from the country or from small towns in New England. More than three- 
quarters of them wepp Congregationalists, Of course^ ail wen? male. The scene of 
today's campuses is vastly different. Colleges cun^nlly attract almost a third of 
their students from families headed by a biue-eoUar woricer. In a-little over ten 
years the number of minority students has quadrupled and now equal 11% of total 
college enrollment. 

It i2» clear that the general incivase in school participation made teaching hard- 
er. In more elitist days, te^*hers confined their attention to the economic and social 
cream of the cmp and to the quietly diligent. Sometimes there was an overiap be- 
tween the children of the prosperous and the group of quietly diligent students^ 
but sometimes ther^ was not. Students who were difficult or deviant tended to 
drop out or be pushed out, Hius, the seeming success of schools in the '"good old 
days'' may be due more to their natural selection of successful students than to 
successful teaching and leatning of the three R*s or to the use of rigid disciplinary 
techniques. However, as educators won their battle to extend school and make 
attendance compulsory^ they were confronted with the challenges of teaching tiiose 
students with less ac^emic aptitude who would have previously been eased into 
unskilled jobs, and students with varying learning styles due to differences in tern- 
perament, language or culture. 

In higher education, we can again ^e a similar pattern. When only ten or 
fifteen percent of the population attended college, every graduate could be reason- 
ably assua^d of a professional career with a variety of options. This was particulariy 
true when one eliminated most of the female graduates from the job market, i^ince 
society assumed they were not^expected to support themselves. It became natural 
to believe that a college diploma entitled every graduate to a high level career In his 
area of penional interest. When such positions were assured, then it was easy Uj 
^believe In addition that the excellence of the college curriculum was n'J^onsible, 
iij|[Uu:m;gli ottier forces well tiavt been much mow important/ 

tlje majority of our young people, including womra and mlnoritlGH, are now 
^ partof the process of higher edi«;aUojQ. They mu^ be piiepai^d for an incteastaj^y 
—compile and^H>^^ job market^ as welt as fm th4^ more nd^Kdous^^but iwi ie&s 
v^^^^rtiiit^business of giving isuiividuais the^skiUs for a fulfilling peisonai life^ We 
ca« see several types of evident of tiie influence of this change. Some economists 
i-i^i?i;|tiiesiioned tiw assumption that iHiiiege represents a sound Imanciai investment 
in terms of lifetime earnings. Students have responded by emphasising career^ 
oiiented progfBms and questioning the value of traditional libera! arts programs^ by 
_ja^^liig to pn^fe^ona! schools such as law and i^isinei^ in increasing numben^, and 
v^i^^|i|f%by turning away (tcm the |H)tltieat and soeial aetlvi^ of the mid sixties* 
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lii sum, in the past schoois wt-n- m-vt-r s(>riously chalU-ngrd by liu- task of 
educatin^j an t-nliri'. iiurcasinyiy divfrs*- population. Tlu' mi-tiiodb and rhctorif lh«t 
may havf led Ui- sucit-ss in fducaling a iioniogt-nt'ous scgmi'nl of students for a 
sliort tin% pnivfd much U'ss erfttliv*' in mfe ting these latter and mow lompU'x 

dfmands/ • j u i r. 

My iit'cond point is that expatwiou in enrollmt'nts was accompaim-d by a will 
in the institutional quality of si-h<Mjls. Schmils iMH-omi- larger in unit size, more 
formal in organization, and more professional in staffing. The new emphasis placed 
on school attendance plus the population incri-ases. put an iiuredible harden on 
r?c«sting si'hobl systems to provide the necessary facilities for their new pupils. Tiie 
professional Wisdom of the late 19th and eariy 20th centuries pointed to one S4)lu- 
tion for the growing schools: the elimination of the small, one-room schoolhouscs 
of an earlier ti'tne and the replac<'ment of them with graded schools. It was widely 
held that by arranging the children in separate classes, according to their age level or 
by their demonijtrated educational accomplishmi nt.s, much more carefully planned 
curricula could be followed and the learning of the children could be considerably 
enhanced. The assumption was that in the upgraded, one-room school, the teacher's 
respon.si bill ties wen* too divided among the many children at the various grade 
levels. It was hopi^d that if the teacher could concentrate all her allentit)n on only 
one grade level, miich more rigorous and effective instruction could occur. Sych an 
option was not possiblt^ of course, until tlie numbers of childnyi altending a school 
were gival enough t^ divide the school into grades. 

.Such a necessary concentration of children t)bviously occurred much earlier 

- in urban areas than rural ones, accounting, many contended, for the reputed in- 
feriority of rural education. The problems that rural teachers faced were immense, 

' beginning with lack bf funds. 'Hieir difficulties-such as those of a Marquette 
C<Junty, Michigan teacher who had to contehd with a balky stove for heating, oul- 
.side toilets, and a clas.«J^room of 50 to «jO children of as.sorled nationalities and ages 
who were to be instruiited in all subjects from the primary through the elementary 
grades, wen- immediately obvious to everyone concerned with cducatiotial policy. 
An eminently teasorfablV solution seemed to be to bring the children together in 
large enough' numbers that an adequate school with heating and plumbing fa« ili- 
ties could be constructed "and the children c(>uld be divided into grades. Tlie marvels 
of the graded school and,\ later, of school consolidation, were preached thwughout 
the American educational establishment at normal schools, at summer institutes, at 
Chautauqua, and in the universities. In these .schools, it was claimed, each teacher 
would only have to master the curriculum of one grade. Her classes each day could 
do the same subjects, each child presumably doing what ever>- other child was 
doing. How much easier for tlie teacher! The problem was solved! 

But was the problem h?allv solved? Has it not simply bwn transferred to the 
students, to whom educatiobal 'leaders have generally been much less responsive 

- ..thga-they liave fa»jea to teachers? Both these efforts, grading of classes and school 
rrisaise«<iatloR, potott-d toward cs^Wisfaing a mofe ligid classroom oqsanizaHon than 
—W3at:m0T possible in the inevltalrty chaotic one-room school. Furthermore, the 

isolation emphasiiwd th« problems of tbos©<!hild«sa who were not pcaiflaliJd^ 
=15iierffiiis wew fofi^d to retatot in the imraaiy grade wWi ehi}<**en much fa»^t'r 
-than titey. In the oiie-room schoat, ti» assortment of a^s and si,ses "varletl, and a 
tionreading ten-year-old could.'at least, mix with his age mates In the dassroc^m and 
"i* fwess, posstbiffties Utst were not open to him in a school In wbteb aU non-feadei* 
wcfe left with the six-year-olds in the first grade. Slmilariy, an immigrant child whp 
Umw no Engtisb might be absorbed into a runU, one room school at age nine and 
1. IS!«ft#ted tq move at bis own rate Uirough the currieulnm, an accompH^mf nt th^ 
^^|;m^€h ^sRf .difficttlt in mOsi graced schools v?here piomotfott &us^ mm^-.. 
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mtnually and few allowanct s ssvn* made for thildrt'n doing work alu»adof that pre- 
scribed for the entin* clasii. 

In view of the iiu reased diversity of studMits I identified earlier, Uie move 
towards the bureaucratic values of uniforniity in method and content of instruction 
would appt^ar to be partic ulariy tjpen to question. Undoubti^dly, then' were many 
probi^'mti with the one- room schoojji, many of which concerned the tcsKiiei^. who 
were poorly paid anc^ often equally pcniriy i^ducated. However, there is also an ele- 
ment of irony in many of the recent efforts to reform our perhaps overiy- 
systemati/ed sc'hoois. In effect, such "experiments" as i russ-age tutoring, open en- 
vironments, mini-schools, and even decentralization and part»nt involvement efforts 
rei*onstitute the old one-room school. ^ 

My third point is that as education bcn^ame neariy universal, we devclopi^d 
higher levels of required skills for employment and **sur\ivar' in siiciety. High edu- 
cational attainment has become a necessar>', though not sufficient, condition for 
success in life. I can «»e thesi» changes within my own family. My grandfather was 
illiterate in Englisli for his entire lifetime. He worked as a farmer in the United 
States and drove his horse and buggy twenty miles into town once a week. He 
spoke to me, his grandchild, only in his native language. One generation later, his 
» <»hildn»n n*»eded to be able to read to pass a driving test, or else they would be 
forced to walk thosi* twenty miles. Literacy.' in the broad si'ns^ of a variety of 
essential life skills, including the ability to n^ad, to work with mathematical 
symbols, and to make critical judgments, is no longer a choice. It is an obligation. 

flie first c<imponent of this shift is the need for higher skills and credentials 
to get a job. We an* all familiar with the decline in unskilled and si'mi-skilletl jobs 
over the last fifty years, with the '•inflation'' of educational rt^quirements as higher 
education was easier to come by, and with the growth of jobs in highly technical 
and professicma! fields. A n»lated process has occurred in the nature of certification 
procedures in many profesj^ions. In teaching, for example, thn>ughaut much'of the 
nineteenth eenturv', one could become licensed simply by pa.s.sing an examination. 
However, with the deveiopmenl of normal schools in the early twentieth century , 
certification b«»came based on completion of a series of courses at an approved insti- 
tution. More fi»cently, we seem to be taking a **double pnUection'* approach, with 
many states requiring both ci^mpletion of a prescribed sia of courses, and a passing 
grade on the National TVacher's Examination, 

The secoiid way in v/hich the demands on education have increasi*d is in n«)n- 
academic an*as. Churdies, communities, ajid families have relinquished many re- 
liponslbUities, With the historic decline in these and other supportive institutions, 
sirhmils an* called on to provide health and sex education; prt*paration for political 
life ajfr voters; c<mipeU»nce in surviving increasingly complex challenges such as pre- 
paring income tax forms and buying life insurance: and exposure to choices in using 
leisure time. As we move towards longer periods of pn*paration for caR^en^, eariy 
—lietiDenieQt, nborier work w«i?ks, and flexible part-time careers, how we *'employ'* 
^'^^Ufse^v^^s 4>utsid<* of oijff job *»nvtmnmi*nt bi*c€>mes more important to our sense of 
— ji^^wortb and io the quality xrf our lives. Iliese ijisues, vital as they are, catim^t'be 
~R?jtf>lved with sp€*cific <^ur^*t^. Rather, ttiey require mure comprehensive general ed- 
^^iSn<m* In 1918 we wep? told that one of llie "Seven Caidinal PrSncipkV* of educa- 
:^ioii wa>t Up prepan* youngsters to make wof^thy use of ihetr ielsuri? time. We re- 
spond<»d, instrumenialiy and often* not satisfactorily, with **c<>urses" on variVnis 
activities, treating them as we did vm^ational training. Hie danger for b*>t1\ 
voeatfonai training or leisure time training is that excessive specificity. We nn^d \ 
^.fflW^ imaginative N)luti<i>ns in both areas, and I suspt^ct that answers lie in more 
.g^uiriSdi^ te^^s ^Kfci^tzed approaches. 
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I havt» tuniduclt'd an oxtrtMn*'ly rj*pid iivvrview tif lhr4»f hisU^rU al issues in thv 
expskmhrn of i»ducaiion in Ann'rica. I havi* glosst'd <ner many derails, such as im^ 
pijrtant it'gioiial diffrn^nces in Uu» timing and patterns of the in'nds 1 haw ouUint'd 
and thi'ir impaction various iub-groups of our population. However, the main point 
of my analysifi^sjmuld be clearly relevant to many of our current difncuUies in edu- 
eaiUm./As schoolii expanded numerically they wer*» faced with a mon» heterogene^ 
ous s**t of clienU Stieia! demands increased to prepan^ students for a highly tei4ini- 
cil, competitive job market and an equally complex set of roles as pan»nts, con- 
sumers, and citi/ens. The early adoption of bureaucratic structures and methods by 
the educational system may have limited >ts ability to respond effectively to its 
divefM' clientele and the changing/Tequiremcnts of bociety, 

lliese changes altered the goals or ideoiog> of public education and the con- 
dud of t ducational n»s«»arch. As 1 noted earlier, Horace Mann's chief argument for 
the extensioiv of schooling \Vas its contribution to public morality. His claim of a 
broad scaiai benefit froi^ education is similar to that of earlier ndvocates of public 
M-hooU such as ,leffers<m/who argued that society would gain effiK-tive citizens and 
voters, and thl» Puritans, who advocated schooling to produce religious salvation. As 
education bt^came universal, equality of opportunity became the key rationale an* 
goal. Education was viewed as Ihe4tey to individual mobility and as a solution to 
national problems of mpverty and racism. 

These goals st\a^*liwMiroblem of viewing education as a means to a sm ial end 
rather Than an end its«»lf. lliey n^present unrealistic expiH'tations and divert atten- 
tion avvav from the legitimate expectations we should hold for our schwls. For 
better or worst*, educators have learned to take advantage of this situation.- Wlien 
schools had difftsuHies with* students, they reacted by blaming family structur<»s, 
siu'trj structure, or the media for.student fiailures. However, when similar students 
suMwded, educators took*tn*dit for the cK'complishments. In my judgment, it is 
time to eqeaii/e this division of responsibility. Public schools alone cannot bi' ex- 
{)*'cted to eliminate poverty^^'f)!? racial disc^rimination or to stabilize the American 
Family sy^te!n; schoois/an and slioiiid b** held responsible for the job of educaticm 
for literacv -for ali students. 

In the past, reseaft^h was useful but not vital to prai^ticing teacher or ad- 
niinUtrator. BtM-ause of the types of students and level of social expectations, vir- 
tually any methodology or program would work fairly well. Research provided sta- 
tistics to document success and justify expansion. In a scmse, the scientific trappings 
of res4»arch may have contributed to* a false s<»nse of security for educators. Studies 
inai explained su<'cess by spurious variables of technique served to ob'U?H'ate the 
fundamental truth that s(»hoo!s only d*-all with a relatively success-prone body of 
students, ^ ' . ' 

In recent y^'ars, rne partnenihip between researchers and practitioners has 
suffered seven* strains. Volumes of past studies on spetMali^ed curricula and 
U^acl\ir^ techniques proved to be invalid as student bodies changed and demands 
'zIE^M^ucif inwaseiL Itefmcb focus4?d m ^valtoafion of laige-seafe ©efottm an* 
I as^5^ of often un^allstle social goals for education. th<? w^iUi baie b^m 
™.^tnmariv?t*d m a iheme ot **nothing works/' Practitioners have reacted by charging, 
— ofiifit wi^ i^si4§raWe justification, mearch.w^ toadequate^ ml^idi^d* and/ 
E~i^«J^tto the piwfolemspf profession ' ' ^ f 

I am profoundly committed to the value and practice of basic research, llo\d* 
ev#t^ P*^* * f^^^ reactiom of pmfctitioaers to educational reiieart^ - 

' as it has be<>rt conducted in the past. All too often, research agendas art* driven by 
tlH* thi*ories ^id metho^logies of academic disciplines rathor than by tife signlfl- 
cant ^robkw of pract4ce. In addition, rese^urehers tend to prefer to**do aWi?*" to 
^?Ti^:^^i^lgniflcant topk, On^ lit m p^t could m i^tmd th€ lu^urj of an' 
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acad4*mii*ally-i»nfnii-d n»M'ar«h fftort that might havt* madt'd one of the ijreat vir- 
tues (it* iht* academy: its abiiity !<> hew to the fundametiU*!. Nonetheless. 1 am 
definitely optimistir about the future of edueatumal researeh. It ran offer the most 
important Sf>rt of assistance in «»aehing our poal of universal literacy. 

The creation '>f tlie National Institute of Kducatiiin (NIE) by the Federal 
government was h ed upon the principle that tht» development and applicaliim of 
knowledge for and in Uie eduealiona! process is a primary ri'sponsibility of the 
Fi»deral (ki^ernment: Federal funds are central, and the role is din*ct ajid g neral. 
NIK's legislation states this exphritly : "While the din^ction of the education system 
remains primarily the n*sponsibility of State and hical governments, the Federal 
do client has a dear responsibility to provide leadership in the conduct and 
support of scientific inq jiry into the educational pn>cess/' Theii» are at least Umn* 
reasons that the Federal Govenimen: takes substantial responsibility tor tiie 
development and us4' of educational knowledge. B^'cause the products of such 
n»s4'arch are nationally usable, the costs development ought to be nationally shared. 
Next, th{>s4» costs of development are reduced w'sen the available resources are co- 
ordinated m such a way as to avoid b(?th duplication and gaps. Finally, it is in the 
Fedenil uUen»st to ensuie that State, local attd Federal dollars investt\d In the educa- 
tion system are made with the fulltst possible knowledge about the education pro- 
cess, since this kn<)wiedgt» is the hest insurance that the tax dollars will achieve t|ie 
greatest possible n»sults. ^ — 

To b** more sp^'ciTic, li*l me suggest how research in two areas might be re- 
oriented. The first area is the practice of teaching. There is no dearth of work here, 
but SfVi^rid substantial questions of practice have received insufficient attt^it on. 
For examph', as I have stated, a key characteristic of today's classrooms is a diverse 
group of students, in terms of social class, cultural backgrounds, and styles of learn- 
ing. We need to know much more about how successful teachers wci*'k in these 
settings and how such knowledge about the craft of teaching can bv paissed along to 
other staff/ Another p c .jem on which to fcK-us is the motivati^m ana can»er 
patterns of experienc*'u teachers. Due to enroiimeni declini* in most districts, the 
average age and experience of the staff is rising. What supports or new opportunities 
for career growth would be ht Ipful to ihvM' teachers? Cleariy these are not easy 
issues to address through the traditional methodologies of social Sf ience, but they 
art* aHcrui*iai as they are difficult. - - 

Next, in the area^*? Hi -egregation. the vast majority of past n^sc^arch has con- 
centrated on the effects o/ such a public policy. Oddly, given this interest, we have 
0ven too little attention to ' \..t happens in the classroom itself. We have insuffi- 
dent dwumentation, and thus insufficient material for analysis, of what happens in 
that an»na. What kinds of teachers, what kinds of administrators, what kinds of 
parents aa' most conducive^Ho student progress in inttgratrd schoois? How can we 
bet^t have racial justice and Americans who have both learned and learned to value 
itself? 

^ It might *bt* hHerestmg to ipwul ie on the ghost of Horaee Mann and Its re- 
my remarks. Would it feel b*^ ''ayed, or pleased, or imply Int^reAtt^d and 

Icuriouii .on this developmen* of his legacy? fti a s<'nse, the muddles, tasks, and 

Cojiportiinfticfi I ave described are a result, ovi?r time, of th^ success df iVlami^imd 
bilUTi pioneers of public education in this country, Tiimr advoitiuv o( a system of 

,,|iuM<i.-4iducation that was un^^^r^l and free took several generations to come fully 
to fruition. Only recefUly have we begun to confront directly*the fact that universal 
literacy is the logical cons<'quem*e of their hopes and the principal goal of our 

T"-^^^^^ thtvdifficullies tot ptmiiVmmta m\d resem'hm often m»m i^imr- 

mimky'^f iWfH^^ h our bufdiai< H<f>wm»r, we i^ouid takt* buarL Uintcfry: i^m 
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U'ach us how far w»- havo comi'. and a mudi-st good st-nsf l an hi-)p us to nH-ogni/t- 
thf vitalitv of <jur work. Manv <)f us havi- frii-nds who bt-lu-vf ihi-ir jobs, il Uu-v 
havf tb^m to bi> meaningU'ss, .unimportant, (»r romote fmm issues cntical lo 
Miciely, Wf'in education m-i'd not suffer any sut-h simis*' of isolation. \V«' providi' our 
students with thv skills lo transt-t-nd the boundarifs of Ihi-ir personal exponuiu-.' 
and I hopt' Ihf Lonfidi-ntt' to judg«' that i-xperifnce as wi-H. W<' provide ont- way 
for Ihem to' stfenglht-n tht>ir individual poli-htialilifs; tu move from becoming into 
being We must bi> realistic in asM-ssing our failures and our inadequacies, but we 
should also iake pride, if without arrogance, in lh«' manageable significance of our 
!*!«terpriM.'. 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION: 
PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 

JUNE 6, 1978 



This is my first trip to Pittsburgh. I bring you sunshine and grtuHings from 
Hong Kong, 

Let me begin on a personal note. For reasons I do not fully understand my- 
self, I have been interested and involved in international education for the last 20 
years. When the famous School of Public aiid International Affairs at Pitt was start- 
ed, I felt very honored and flattered to receive a personal fetter from the late Chan^ 
cellor Litchfield asking for my persona! views and suggestions for the new school, 
and I was pleai^ed this morning to be able to visit the office of the School of Public 
and International Affairs in person, 

I am delighted and grateful to be here with you this afternoon. This is a very 
memorable occasion as we arc assembled here in this elegant hall to honor a dis- 
tinguished American educational leader. Dr. Paul Masoner, Dean Emeritus of the 
School of Education of the University of Pittsburgh. To us in Asia, Dr. Masoner is a 
distinguished educational leader of worid-standing. I am indeed fortunate to have 
been invited to attend this important occasion, and especially privileged to be the 
speaker in the prestigious Paul Masoner International Lectui^ series for this year. It 
is indeed a very great honor to my university and myself, and for this I am grateful 
to my Pittsburgh colleagues, particulariy Dean James Kelly and Dr. Wilma Smith, In 
fact, the Planning Committee took a very great risk in extending the invitation to 
m4* to addres^s this distinguished assembly. 

Needless to say, the Univenjity of Pittsburgh is well known to the academic 
community in Asia, especially for its sign'tficant contributions in the field of inter- 
national education. As some of you may be aware, the University of Pittsbuiigh and 

^IM C^ Univeiv.ty of Hong Kong have maintained a very specif relationship 
a«c» untvendty^s founitetioii in 1068, We have e^atty benefited by our institu- 
i^rtgl^^^^^^ and personal Halations with Wtt scholai^ and administrators, A number of 

_jny-cdteagueiv especi^y in the ricl4 i>( sociolo^, have either obtained post- 

^^duale degrees or undertaken advanced research at this famous university. Profes- 
sor CltC Yang, a Distinguished Service Profe^r in your Department of Sociology, 

.Ms^M&jsmi in various^ ioiviwry capacities in our university and as an eminent menv 
foer of the Fulton Commission, whose report, publis^ied in 1976,, servt*d as the basis 
for tfce reorganisation of the Chinese University. Other prominent Pitt colleagues 

^^^fl as Chancellor Wesley Posvar, Dr. Charles Peake, Dr, Burkart Hohicr, and 

\>tbers; a^B welt kn&wn ami close to us. Moreover^ ow Viee^ hangejgr^ Or,.£3iaiii. 

■ai liu| t^ tite iTCifrientof^iTTfunotifr^^ ^tence fnnn 
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Pitt. On** of my lolifa^uf .N. Dn Ambrosf King, Hoad of Now Asia C^ollrgr, is uIm) a 
Pitl alumnus. Thanks to Dr. MuMintT, roupt^rativf ri'ialions bi^twern (lur Si hools of 
Wui'atson an' alxj being explored, f hopi* that my visit will, in s^mw ill way, 
further contribute to tiu* stn*ngthening of our a<*adenne eullaboratiou and personal 
friendsliip. 

Now, piease allow me to turn to the main t«isk which has been assigned to me, 
Ui deliver this year's h»eture on international education. .\s you all know, the lec- 
ture* s^'ries was 4nau|,HfrmtHj m 1^72 in htmnr Dr. Ma?«mer for hisuniqui' eoniribu* 
li(jns in international education, I understand that this year*s leeture has a spec'ial 
signifieanee Ixn ausi' this tx caNion also marks his retirement, I am, therefore, doubh 
honored to be invited to deliver the lei ture, which pnnidi's an opportunity not 
onh to 4*\amine or re-esamine international issues with refen^nc*' to higher edui'a* 
tion, but also to n-iterate f)ur deep appreciation to !)r, Masoner for his contribu- 
tions in liie Held of ini;'n)at jonal education, and to present to him our ver>' best 
wishes ft^r I'vt'n more prcjductivc years during his retirement, 

Thi' subiiHt of m> ItH'ture is -Mnternational Kducation: Problems and 
Prospi'i is." it IS utiderstood that the empbasis will be piact>d on higher t»ducation 
and that the lecture at best n'fliH'tsan Asian viewpoint. Within the time assigned to 
me for the delivery. 1 propose' to tai'kle my subject by sharing with you my 
thtnightv on three H'lated ti)pics. namely: expectations of higher education: inter- 
national i'dncatlon m a changing world: and international cooperation in higher 
education, 

A large number of colonies thrcnighout the world have achieved independence 
>inei' the vm\ of the .S-cond World War. With political independence, people in new- 
ly eniergMig stato liavt' acquired a new consciousness of the importance of higher 
education, which used to be the prerogative of young m*Mi and women of wealthy 
families. As a consequence, the s<H'ial foundation of higher education has broaden- 
ed considerabK and higher education has become an integral pari of deniiH'racy. 
Trgent demand is thus created for places in inslituti(M)s of higher learning. Leaders 
of new nH^«ons have placed great emphasis on higher education as a means of meet^ 
ing the -ed for more highh qualified citi/ens and for ecoinmiic. political, and 
social d velopment. 

Against this ba<'kgroend, there has been an unprecedented expansion of uni- 
versities, not (Mily in industrialized countries, but especially in developing countries. 
Hight»r education invariably constitutes an increasingly important item in the na- 
tional budget, resulting in rapid gnjwth in the number of universities as well as in 
the student population. 

All the territories in Southeast Asia with the exception of Thailand have been 
cohmi/ed bv Western powers in the past, and only became independent after the 
Sc»cond World War, In all these countries, a key factor in their development has 
i>i?t*ll to i^xpand md improve higher i^ducatron. For example, the whult? ol Indo* 
itmi WUeve it or mi, did^not have a single university* at the time of indeptMidenee. 
and now thai countr\' has^a total of 360 in^ititutions of higher education, including 
III .statf universities and 319 private ur'venjitiei*, colleges, and other tertiary Institu- 
; tif]^ instance is the Republic of the Philippines, which had only one uni- 

' veMty at the time of independence. name!y% the University of Santo Toma$, found- 
...ed m' lyll, the oldest^ univi'fsity in Asia. Today, the Ptiiiippincs ha.<^ 10 state tmi- 
versities. 40 private universities, over 30 ntate callages, and about 650 private 
iM'Hege.s with a combined university enrollmem of approximately 800,000 out of a 
Jibpulation of about 4Q million^ TTie large st m the Ut)ivefsfty ofthe^Far Eastj^itli.SL 
^Tipia^^fSpuMiott of 6C0(W>. Simiiar d**v0iofHnants can be found in aU the other 
^ouiit^ of ^a aad ako, 1 ata mte^ in oth^r paH& of the woHd. 
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DespiU' the gn»at I'fforts made by vancius governments to meet the rising ex- 
ptH'tations in the field of higher education, serious problems have been eneounten»d 
iti must countries. A number of problems in Southeast Asia may be mentioned 
which arc» by no meanb new or uncommon, i am stire that similar pmWems are 
b*»lng faced in other parts of the world, including the United States of America. 

University spaces art* in extremely sluirt supply in spite of the great increase 
in xuimhers of places iu Southeiisl Asia, and adrntssknt is subject to competitive 
entrance examination aiid interview. In Hong Kong, for example, there an* two uni- 
versities with a total student enrollment of about 9,000 for a population of 1.7 
million. For the coming year, some 13,000 appHcations wea* received by the 
Chinest* University for its matriculation examination, and about 9.000 applied to 
the University of ilong Kong, whereas the numbt*r of spaces available in each insti- 
tution is approximately 1.000. In other words, the combined student intake is less 
than 16^ of applicants, causing a great deal of disappointment and frustration on 
the part of those who fail to obtain admission. A small numbf*r of them may enter 
universities abroad or reapply for admission into the local universities in the follow- 
ing year. The majoriiv enter post-secondar>' colleges, tei-hnical institutions, or the 
work force in Hcmg Kong. 

Bv' and large, most i'ountries in Asia are facing a serious j^iortage of funds. 
Not .-very <'ountr> can afford a 30 million dollar quadrangle buildirg as you hav»» at 
Pitt. We a'.e short of buildings, te^'hing and n?searc*h facilities, and qualified 
teachers. .Many univeriUies lark adequate classrooms, librarv' resouri'es, and labora- 
tory equipment. Btnausc of the shortage i>f qualified teachers and the rapid incn^ase 
in the student population, class^^s tend to be extremely large, and it has become a 
ccmimon phenomenon for classes to be attended by hunda'ds of students. Relations 
between teacher and student have becom** impersonal, and sometimHS almost non- 
existent, apart from ccmtact in class with lai'ge numb^'rs of students. 

Another sf»rious prtiblem is related to teaching methods. B<Hh teachers and 
students n*ly heavily on textbooks. Most teachers are bUsily engaged in day-to-day 
tearhing and have little time for research or writing textbooks. Therefore, univer- 
sity teaching (depends largely on imported textbooks, especially from the United 
States of America and England, as English is the first loreign language in many 
Asian countries. 

In spite of the various difficulties ! have briefly outlined, international educa^ 
tion has btHU)me a ver> important component of Southeast Asian universities. I'his, 
of cours*?, is largely due to the realities of worid politics, plus the fact that regional 
cooperation has almost become a necessity in the new international order. As a 
H'sull, many n»gional organizations, associations, and societies have been estab- 
lished, notably; The Association of Southeast Asian Institutions of Higher U^aniing, 
which'is the oldest regional association of its kind in Asia. Tliis association serves as 
m atk^im* channel of communkatiui) md cuopcrotion among the various uni- 
wnitiei in Sotitbeast Asia. Every year there arp general caitferi?nces and specialised 
j^TOtnars on si»(iH.»ted topics m the Cw\d of university adniiniHtration an wejl as on 
'^ademic subjects. During recent y4»ars, there has been a tendeiury to <?ncourage 
mofi'^ lasting c^ademic cooperation. This association has encouraged the esLubiisfa- 
mertt <rf r^*gi<ma{ learned *^<H^H*ties, including tN* Southea^ Mtrni Social Science 
As.socaation and the Southeast Asian Mathematieal Assoiiation. Then* isagnnving 
■^'con>^ i(iusnei>s of'intemational education in our part of the globe. 

1 now turn bnefiy to international educaticm in a changing world. To quote a 
worid fumouH AfiiemW-edtH^atnmal!^^^ .famiF^ Ke}t7;-**iilt^^ftmHrnaT educati<>^ 
fKjw come from what may be termed educationally desirable to what iseduca- 
liy^iigaiy mandating/* 
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inU'mational t^ducation has a n»iativoly long history, Ov<t n^wni years, it has 
undrrgcmi' signifirant fhangi» with the iimv. Histuricaliy speaking;, tnlt'rnational v6- 
uration was a logical product of the common desin* among cdurationulisis in differ- 
«*nt parts of the world t4> iearn from eaeh other in ihi- deveiopmenl of internatiunal 
Halations, A^. a resuU af Wt^iern cuhmij^atinn of overseas tirrilories in Asia^ close 
ties, notably in cjonomic. trade, and political fields, have been cultivat4'd. Along 
with the expansion n* trade ti'lations, there emerged u^^h^P^ edut atinnalists and 
missionaries who were dedicated to the development of edut atitm in their colonies, 
and in the process, scholars from different cultures began to sow the seeds of inter- 
national education. 

In the development of international reiaticms, American educationalists have 
played a crucial roU'. Since the diseovi^r\ nf Amerira by Columbus, the New World 
has attracted lur^c uumb^'rs of immigrafUs fmm nearly all parts of the world. The 
I'nited States America is basically a plural stn-iety with a multi-cultural popula- 
ti<)n. B\ virtue «)f their history and character, Americans, and especially Ameri<'an 
educationalists, an* internationally-minded people. Besides, Americ^an business in- 
U*rests an* establislied on a world-wide basis, and the Amer4^»n-4oll^-is an Inter- 
nationa! currency. Americans an* among the most widely-traveled citizens in the 
wf)rld and have contributed significantly to Hong Kong's tourism, i»<'()nomy, and 
trade. Am^ riran seholars are n^adilyi available in many countries, and American pro- 
fessors and students teach and study in various parts of the world, 

American influence on higher education overseas has been particularly strong- 
In 4Trtam academic fields such as educatiotu the sfH'ial si'iences, business adnnnis- 
trati<m. and applied s<Mences, American contributions art' t^vident in dtnelopmg 
countries. My much so tijat textbooks and reference materials written by American 
si'hc^lars are widely used in Asian countries. It is clear that the American imparl on 
woHd edui ation has been a very real and significant one. 

The creation of the United Nation!> Organization at the end of the H<'i'ond 
World War ushett'd in a new era in internationa! educaticm, A large number of new 
slates hav4' emerged. At the time of the San Francisco Ct)nfen'nce the nutnber of 
original members of the United Nations Organi/atron was 51, and today its mem- 
b<'rship has morv than doubled. Political independence has stimulated educational 
consciousness, and in turn it has advanced the frontiers of knowledgi* and has en- 
riiiied national and international education, 

The scope of international education has broadened over recent years owing 
to a number of factors. Firstly, internationalism has become a way of life. The 
United Nations Organi^'.ation and specialized agencies have made great contribu- 
tions to closer n*lations among nations and among the peoples of the worid. 
Secondly, countries in tlie modem world have become more* interdependent tbati 
ever before. Tins means that major world developments of whatever natun\ 
wii^ri*ver tiiv.y may happen, are likely to produce varying elfeets on the rest of i\w 
wuM. Tliirdiy. the globo, in a manner of speaking, has become smaller with the 
advance of s<'ien4^ and technology. For exampfe, traveling between Hong Kong and 
iJaidL^Fi^ticbco by H^a us<*d to take severaf wei^ks. Today with modern aviation, one 
COT 1^ bj^akfast in Hong Kong, lunch in Tokyo, and dhmer in San FrancJ^'o, aJ! 
wiCfitn a matter of about 15 ftying hours, which can bo further reduced by one-half 
Jby j^p4?r?iomc Concorde ser\icei> flying at a J!^cc£of^)nj^nile_£cr^lJlj:^ in 
l^iUiuiit^ord^i^HHn^ and has hud an obvious effect 

m intcrnationai Wfe in general and on international education in particular. Fourth- 
ly, communication technology has m^e tn'mendoUH advanc^k. Tlirough Hve 
c^atJBlii^* networks;, news of woitd eventti k trHnsmitti*!! wHbin ^Ut seconds^ and 
inti^rnatfonal t^it^tJii^iijair bt^^^t* almo^ mstantanaous^ Ism ^aimnded af tfeo 
stop>^ of Dr. Masoner and Dean Kelly in Korea la^^t-year watching the fainouH Pitt- 
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Penn State fcK)tball game on television. Of course, you all riMneber that the star 
player was Tom Uorsetl. The n»suU of the game was a foregone e<>nelusion rit! 
A^w The above tors ecjmbtne to affect international life and have obvious bear- 
iaiis on internal iona! edueation. The impaet need not be over emphasized. 

From the historiva! viewpoint, internatsona! educaik mi bi»gan wit»t the study 
of the humanities, including language, literatim*. histor\', phih?.sophy, and rt^iigion. 
The social seiemes ha%e assumed an important roh> in internalionul education, 
mainly due to the emphasis placed on t^-onomic and social development after the 
S<HM)nd World War. This role has been further streni^lhened by mter-goycmmental 
organizations and major foundations, which have spent vast amounts of m<Hiey on 
the development of siuial sciences to meet the needs of economic and social 
pnj^ri'ss in the developing countries in particular. Science and technology is another 
importaiU an'a in which there have been historic achievements, hi a nutshell, tech- 
noh)gual development has had a lar-reaching impaet on the world, and thus, on 
international education. 

Lastlv. may ! .say a few words on international cooperation in higher educa- • 
tiiMt, Mankind has learned the hard lessons of the last war, which not only destroy- 
ed lives and property but als«> broke down the international order. With memories 
of the war sUll fresh, nations began to nu-ognize that in order to repair the damage 
done and to n»store hamiony to the world, they must work togetlier. Political lead* 
ers and the p^'oples of different countries started to build, hand in hand, tJie 
ftnmdations of a new world order, and onv of the fundamental principles was to 
strengthen the mtt rnatunial community of nations and peoples. In response to the 
pohiical situation t>f the time, a host of international organizations, both private 
and public, has been cn*alcd. Along with ihv nunii^nnis inter-governmental and 
private organi/aiions, higher education lias taken the lead in establishii.^ the various 
channels iif cooperation among sclnilars in different parts of the world. As ! men- 
tioned earlier. Southeast Asian universities, in keeping with the intensity of world- 
wide activitii's. have developt*d their (>wn international academic programs. For in- 
stance, departments of international relations an* common in many universities: and 
institutions or centi^rs of international studies are likewise fashionable in academic 
circles. As a n^sult. International studies are fully incorporated liito the curricula 
not only in the sm'ial sciences, but also hi the humanities, science, and technolog>. 
Amid these developments, internationiil education has been integrated -intc^ 
academic programs. More and more universities have offered the subject as a field 
tor teaching and n^scarch. Comparative studies have also been developed in many 
universities as part of international education. 

hiteniationa! educatiim in Western countries is largely based (Mi data from 
developing countries. Likewis<\ inteniatjonal edu< ation in Asian countries is heavily 
dependent on Western methodoiog>, (iiven our ccmmion inteit^sl in International 
iHiucjIfion, it ij> obvUsus ;uid esseolrat that educaiHrnoJisU of the East the West 
shmiid st'ck fun cuoperatUm. AlthtHjgh intemationai education may seem to'b«» 
^ mm* advanced in Western countries, the nations of Asia have be.en equally impor- 
Itajit .partner!^ in its d**veiopment. Therefore. Western and Asian scholarf* should 
share* tlti'ir experiences in Uitefnationirf education, 

' ^cWi this basis. pr4>spects for inti^mationid educathm aft» more than positive. 
> iiie .prumoljon oi world pi-ac4' and progress depends, among other factors, cm inter- 

national education. CWveti its niagnitudi* and c<miplesity. international education 

nei»ds to be stR*ngthened by more ch)s««!y coordinated efforts. 

The Paul Masoner International I.<»cture S^'ries pnnides a fitting occasion to 
ms^ftlW <Hir dedication to ttte cuuse of internationaJ education. In tiii.s connectiun^ 

iiviy4^ m tJu* {tti<?tnatk*aal Asian Studies Prou«**Wi 

which may serve as a channel for cooperation between our universities. 
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The Chin..si. Univi-rsilv. sine its incfption in 1963. has takni up as a miss on 
not unlv Iht. promotion, but also the Hirichmfnt of Chines*, culturt-. Overtht- last 
15 veais or so. we have been making eveiy effort to integrate tcachmg and reseajt'h 
in the field of traditional and modern Chinesi> studies on an interdisciplmary basis. 
Last vear we fell that the time was rip*' for us to initiate a miide.st program whea'by 
we could sliare (»ur R.sourw-s, facilities, and above all. our intelltH-luul envminment 
with f»»reign scholars- professt,rs and students alike. Tlie response^ was wry en- 
couraging. During the first year of its operai<m we had about 50 s, ho arH and stu- 
dents from ten .-ountries. including the United States of AmerK-a, liie Program 
caters to the needs .,f Ihret- types of scholars: undergraduate, pt)stgraduate and 
faculty members. They usually come for one academic year and study whatever 
they want on thi basis of their own requirements and inten-sts. Most ol them lake 
an intensive (Klines., language course amounting to approximately lu periods per 
wi-i-k in small classes. In addition, they choose a number of other courses m Asian 
studies, im-luding Japanese and Southeast Asian studies. The program not only em- 
phasi/es the academic side, but also the cultural aspects. We make it a point that all 
students, cspi-cialh undergraduates, share rt)oms witli our own ( hmese I n.vereity 
students so that friendship and understanding can be cultivated throughout the 
aeademic vear. Because there are also departments of Japanese. French, and 
(Icrman studies in our univeisitv. we try to arrange f »r students from these coun- 
tries U> share moms witli <jur students minoring in the respective national studies, 
so that thev «-an praetice their French. (German. Japanese, and vice versa. Ihe ex- 
perience has been found to be of tremendous value. 

vVe havr be.-n successful in pj^isuading foreign scholars to team at least one 
t'hinese musical instrument. whHher if is a Hute or drum, and also to do a bit ol 
Fhinesc painting aad .•ailigraphv, U is fascinating to s*.e tiial atler six months 
rttudents and scholars from the rnited States, Japan and Norway, can comerse with 
NXach t.ther in Chines*., 1 mention this program as a possibh- channel of coop*-ration 
""SKween Pitt and the Chines*- Ijiivcrsity of Hong Kong. 

In tnv conv«Tsations with Pitt faculty members during this visit, much interest 
has b*'en generated in the pos.sibility of organising a program for Put faculty and 
students al the Chinese Cnivcrsity of Hong Kong. VVe iu>pe that some arrangements 
can be worked out when Dr. MawMier c<»nes lo Hong K«)ng m July. . „ ,, . 

In eoiu lusi*,n. may I once again expr*-ss my warmest appreciation t*, the Cni- 
versitv of Pittsburgh and all the faculty members involved for their gra.'ious mvita- 
ti<,n and warm hospitality. I shrill leave Pittsburgh with a warm heart, and i shall 
tn-asure the happy memories of my visit for many years to come. 
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